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I then said is recorded in the legislative history shall have my vote for any aid, either in lands or your ears liere, ana I proclaim before my country- United States into a coalition and league to main- That Christians run into sects shows their dig- Let me say, ere leaving the subject of party, [» 
of the United States. There is not a thought money, from the Federal Government, which the men, that there fe no necessity, and no shadow of tain this law, and every word and letter of it, un- obedience to the plainest requirements of Chris- that, although I have condemned party in the 

that I would wish to add; there is not a word condition of the public Treasury and of the Na- necessity, for this great and fearful change. From impaired, and to perpetuate it forever. All your tianity, and their false and low views of her spirit, popular sense of party, I do not condemn every %\ 

that I am willing to take away. Time is full tional domain will allow, in furtherance of an ob- every tribunal in any State of this Union which other laws, although they might be beneficent, and Christians there are—innumerable Christians— association that is called a party. The associa- 

surely and quite rapidly enough resolving the ject in which not only the slaveholding States are renders a final judgment that can affect the rights productive of human rights and of human liberty, who are sectarians. Nevertheless, theirs is not tion called the “ Garrison party ” I do not under¬ 
question whether those were right who pronounced interested, but which concerns the whole Union, of any public officer of the United States, there could be changed, but this one unconstitutional the vigorous, manly, independent piety, which stand to be obnoxious to my complaints of party. A 

the Fugitive Slave law a just, and necessary, and and even human nature itself. Mr. President, I is an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United law, so derogatory from the rights of human na- Christianity calls for. Indeed, a sectarian Chris- That is not an association of persons who are l* 

constitutional act, full of healing to a wounded have made my way at last, through the intricate States, reserved to him by the Constitution and tore, was singled out from among all the rest, and tian is but half a Christian. A whole Christian ready to merge the man in the mass, and to yield \ 

country; or whether the humble individual who mazes of this discussion, to the actual question laws of the United States; and that high tribu- was to be, like the laws of the Medes and Per- will not consent to wear the yoke of party. A up his individualism to the direction of party, 

now stands before you was right when he admon- before the Senate. The bill before us is in these nal can, merely by its mandate, annul that judg- sians, a decree forever. This was the third act. whole Christian, I add, identifies himself with the They are not seeking each his own advantage, by rO 

ished mu that that. la,w was liunecessarv. unwise. wnvrk - mont and .l.’or.tavn-o the nnrto frnm all its onnse- And where are von now ? It is onlv five vears whole Christian brotherhood, and. therefore, can- onWinn- the inflnonee and ef miiAhc-a In 


ished you that that law was unnecessary, unwise, words: 
'inhuman, and derogatory from the Constitution, “ if a 
and that it would never be executed without new Court ag 
and continued usurpations. The transaction of person, 1 
this night takes place in order that the words of f^or on 
that prophecy may be fulfilled. I am not allowed, se t U p b> 


igainsit, any officer of the United States or 
. for or on account of any act done under 
the United States, or. under colonr there 
>n account of any right, authority, claim 01 
bv such officer or other person, under an; 


urai prupnecy may oe lurnueu. i am uuu anuweu, set U p by such officer or other persou, under any 
Sir, to reach the merits of this question without of the United States, and the defendant shall, at 
alluding to a body of men who sport in the public fi rst term of such State Court after the passage oi 
„.u:„r. T act, or at the first term of such State Court after 


s in these nal can, merely by its mandate, annul that judg- sians, a decree forever. This was the third act. whole Christian, I add, identifies himself with the They are not seeking each his own advantage, by r-. 

ment, and discharge the party from all its conse- And where are you now ? It is only five years whole Christian brotherhood, and, therefore, can- enlisting the influence and power of numbers in i, 
any State quences. This, and this alone, was the security since the Fugitive Slave law was passed. You not be a partisan. No more than Jesus Christ behali of personal interests, and by disguising sel- i 

a or other which your forefathers established to prevent the have poured out treasure like water to secure its Himself can he refuse Church relations with any fish purposes with professions of public service. It * 

aB y evils and dangers of insubordination by the State execution. The public police, the revenue ser- —even the weakest and most erring—disciples of is not an association in which men sell themselves 
im m°title authorities. I proclaim, further, that when the vice, the armyand the navy, have been at your Jesus Christ. Nay, as the Saviour is especially away, in exchange for the poor privilege of becom- ' 

a-any law Constitution of the United State was submitted command, and ha/ve all been vigorously employed, concerned to bring such feeble, and mistaken, and mg members of a party and servants of a party. 1 


THE USURPATIONS OF SLAVERY. gaze under a name which I hardly know howto g nali Be commenced me a new ion ror me removal — _ _- _ o . s _____„ 

_♦-_ ’ repeat in the presence of so grave and reverend an of the'cause for tria? into the next Circuit Coortto be the most zeal, the most energy, and the most effect law. The Federal Government must be armed Church these “ little ones ” and “ least ” ones, who party. In a word, such an association is a no- !* 

SPEECH OF WILLIAM II. SEWARD aS3emlda K e as this—the Know-Nothings. They held in toe district,where the suit ia pending, or, if —was that the liberties of the citizen would be with new powers, snbveraive of public liberty, to are in greater need of those provisions than are party party. I add that, for the like reasons, I 
’ ’ are said to have contrived their disguise with so there be no Circuit Court in such district, then to the brought into jeopardy by the extended power of enforce the obnoxious statute. The bill now be- other Christians. the little handful of persons under the name of l 

In the Senate of the United Slates, Feb. 23,1855, much ingenuity that one who is not a novitiate Court°next to’be^effi in W said^ dismrt^and offergood the Federal Judiciary. So strenuously was this fore us supplies those new powers. Tbig is the I have spoken of Christians who are sectarians. “ Liberty Party ” may also be called a no-party ft 

on the cannot deny a knowledge of their ceremonies and and sufficientsuretyfor'hia entering in’ such Court, on objection urged that the Constitution was not fourth act. It is easy to be seen that it cannot Let it not be inferred that I regard all sectarians party. It is true that mere partisans may coine \ 

Bill to Protect Officers of the United states, principles without implying his communion and the first day of its session, copies of said process against adopted until it was demonstrated, by Hamilton, be the final one. Sir, I look with sorrow, but as Christians. Of most sectarians it may be among us and wear our names. But they are 

. _ membership with them. Nevertheless, I must him, and also for his there appearing and entering Jay and Madison, in The Federalist, that the State with no anxiety, upon these things. They will safely affirmed that nothing at all will remain of only among us. They are not 0 /ns. /*\ 

Mb Presibent : The scene before me, and all reply to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas], SSaLe^eSin^it^allHi^bavtoAntofSSe jurisdiction, which you are now about to strike have their end before long in complete discomfi- their religion after youshall have withdrawn from 1 admitted that we have not the class of men q 
its circumstances and incidents, admonish me that who charges me, among others, with such such an Court to accept the surety and preceded do further in down, was left to the States, aDd could never be ture. I abide the time, and wait for the event, it all the interest, and ambition, and zeal, and adequate to our peculiarly difficult anti-slavery 

the time has come when the Senate of the United affiliation, that I have no knowledge of that body the cause; and any bail that may have been taken wrested from them without an act of Congress, I perform my duty, the only duty which remains strife of sect. work; and I held the current religion mainly rte 

States is about to grant another of those conces- of men, other than what is afforded me by the shall be discharged, and the said copies being entered which there was no reason to presume would ever for me now, in protesting against the enactment It is often said that Abolitionists ruin the anti- sponsible for the lack. I venture the opinion that 

aons, which have become habitual here, to the publications of the day. Thus informed, I under- oLe^h^therenMceed in the^ame^nne^as w’bad fee passed. Sir. this 1 - an important transaction, of this law, and in expressing to you my convic- slavery cause by running into political parties, its befog a sectarian religion is enough to justify 

power of Slavery in this Republic. For the stand the Know-Nothings to be a secret Society been brought there by original process; and any at- I warn yem that it is a teanaaetion too important tion that you are travelling altogether in the wrong They do. Over and over again have they done its condemnation. But there are many other re¬ 
second time, in a period of nearly three months, or Order, consisting of two or three grades, col- tachment of the goods or estate of the defendant by to be suddenly projected, and carried out with un- direction. If you wish to secure respect to the so. Over and over again have they suffered the speets in which it is worthy of condemnation, 

the brilliant chandelier above our heads is lighted leagued and mutually sworn to elect individuals the original process shall hold the goods or estate so usual and unseemly rapidity. It is a transaction Federal authorities, to cultivate harmony between attractions of the Whig and Democratic parties How wickedly false is its low estimate of man! 

up; the passages and galleries are densely crowd- of their own Order, or at least persons maintain- wmffi Kp that will be reviewed freely, boldly, and through the States, to secure universal peace, and to create to overcome their sense of duty to the slave. Rich man, intellectual man, learned man, polished 

ed; all the customary forms of legislation are laid ing the principles which that Order entertains, to “eenholden toanswersuchfinal judgment,had it been long years to come. Yon would have done well new bonds of perpetual union, there is only one Over and over again have they been seduced, by man, office-honoured man, it is ever ready to flatter 

aside. The multifarious subjects which have their ail offices of trust and profit in the United States, rendered by the Conrt in which the suit commenced; fo have given us a week, or a day, or at least one way before you. Instead of adding new penal- the prospect of personal advantage, to go with and adore. But mere man it refuses to hold in 

rise in nil mots of this extended country are sud- These principles I understand to be, in general, and the party removing the cause shall not be allowed hour, to prepare ourselves with arguments to dis- ties, employing new agencies, and inspiring new these parties. Over and over again have they honour. It affects to believe the Bible. But 


the to the people in the several States, to be adopted to aid in enforcing it. And still the Fugitive perilled ones into the safety of His fold, so the It is, on the contrary, an association of persons who fi 

this by them, the chief objection which was urged Slave law is not executed, and is becoming obso- Christian who is most like the Saviour finds a prefer to remain themselves, and who, therefore, 

S against it-r-the objection which was urged with lets. You demand a further and a more stringent peculiar joy in welcoming to the provisions of the refuse to become the members and servants of n 

„ >w. the moot thp mnat.enAi-o-v and tlifi most cffpct, law. The Federal Government must be armed Church these “ little ones ” a.nd “ least ” ones, who nartv Tr> a word anch an <■«**>» turn W a. tm. F* 


0 ‘ ’ are said to have contrived their disguise with so 'here he no Circuit Court in snch c 

In the Senate of the United States, Feb. 23,1855, much ingenuity that one who is not a novitiate 2 ist " c ‘ A ? 

■ on the cannot deny a knowledge of their ceremonies and and sufficfentsnretrforksenterinj 

Bill to Protect Officers of the United states, principles without implying his communion and the first day of its session, copies of; 

_ _ membership with them. Nevertheless, I must him, and also for his there appei 

Mb President ; The scene before me, and all reply to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas], 
its circumstances and incidents, admonish me that who charges me, among others, with such such an t0 accep t the surety and pro 
the time has come when the Senate of the United affiliation, that I have no knowledge of that body the cause; and any bail that maj 
States i? about to grant another of those conces- of men, other than what is afforded me by the shall be discharged, and the said ct 
sions, which have become habitual here, to the publications of the day. Thus informed, I under- 

power of Slavery in this Republic. For the stand the Know-Nothings to be a secret Society Seen hrraght there ^by original p 
second time, in a period of nearly three months, or Order, consisting’ of two or three grades, col- tachment of the goods or estate 0 : 
the brilliant chandelier above our heads is lighted leagued and mutually sworn to elect individuals the original process shall hoffi the 
up; the passages and galleries are densely crowd- of their own Order, or at least persons maintain- 
J . „n +ho JXnwu limn of lamiRlatirm are laid tag the nrmcmles which that Order entertains, to 


e principles I understand to be, in general, and 1 


denly forgotten in a concentration of feeling upon the same which, before the organization of the to.pleader give' 

a single question of intense interest. The day is Know-Nothings,passed under the name of Native g d 1 h D d 8 ’ _ _ _,, _ ... . 

spent without adjournment. Senators, foregoing Americanism. I, Sir, have no connection with what is proposed here is an innovation_a new t ott would have done well if you had allowed laws to Magna Chabta, 

their natural relaxation and refreshment, remain that Order. I am undeyio responsibility for its thing—a thing unknown in the laws of the conn- yourselves time to consider more deliberately the and to the Rights of Man 

in their seats until midnight approaches. Excite- doings, and I have not the least sympathy with its try since the States came into a Federal Union, necessity for a measure so bold, and the conse- ■■ ' - 

ment breaks out in every part of the Chamber, principles or sentiments. I belong to one volun- 'jbat new thing is, that a person, civilly prose- quences which must follow it. I repeat. Sir, that np;g2IT SMITH TO WE 

Criminations and recriminations and denuneia- tary Association of men, which has to do with cu ^e(j a state Court, and justifying under au- there is. no necessity for this act. In every case _ 

tions of Senators individually, and of Senators by spiritual affairs. It is the Christian Church-- thority or colour of a law of the United States, which is intended to be reached by it, the man- Petekbo 

classes, equally of those who have participated in that branch of it, all-imperfect though I think it ma y ous ^ the State of its jurisdiction, and remove date of the Supreme Court of the United States Wendell Phillips Bost 

the debate and of those who have remained silent, is, which, according to my notions, most nearly ttie i nto a Court 0 f the United States, annuls the judgment 4 of the State Court, which j have iust been reading as 

grate harshly upon the ear. Such as these were retains, in their purity, the instructions of the The first question which arises is, How does the has mistaken its own powers, or encroached upon ST)ee ch delivered in New * 

the incidents that heralded the passage of the Gospel. That Association is an open one, which thing stand now ? How has it hitherto stood ? the Federal authority; and the State itself, with j nQ j. gtt ™ 06e ^jjat yoi 

Fugitive Slave act of I860. Such as these at- performs all its rites, and gives all its instructions, What are the powers of the State Courts, and all its dignity and pride, falls humbled and abased stitntion8 as less efficient ti 


lowed hour, to prepare ourselves with arguments 


r again have they honour. It a 


suade you from your purpose and to stay your terrors, you must go back to the point where your allowed themselves to be bewitched and be- that blessed book, whilst making no account of 
hands. Suffer me to say, with all deference, that mistaken policy began, and conform your Federal fooled into the belief that these parties (which, the distinctions, however splendid, which fall off 
you would have done well if you had allowed laws to Magna Chabta, to the Constitution, if only from being national parties, are neces- at the grave, stamps an infinite value on naked 
yourselves time to consider more deliberately the and to the Rights of Man. sarily pro-slavery) will work for the slave and humanity. How idle for those professed Ohrise 


mse- .. . . — — . . deliver him. Well has party been defined to tians who withhold the Bible, and marriage, and 

that hmtttt on wpvii pit putt r tpv fee “ the madness of many for the gain of the parental rights, and filial rights, from millions, and 

case GERRITSMITM T O WEN DELL PHILLIPS. few „ Trnl y )it 5sthe curse of the world, notwith- who buy aid ill these millions, even as horses 

man- Petebbobo’, Feb. 20, 1856. standing our great men, both in Church and State, and hogs are bought and sold—how idle for such 


Wevtiftt Pwnireslfnstnn —DmnFrimd ■ teacl > that it is essential to the salvation of the to claim that they believe the Bible? Equally 
I W inTbefn readten anain aiortten of vour world ’ and that Jt is ea P eciaU y the life ofare P ub - idle, too, is it for them to claim to believe it who 
soeech delivered in New York 9th last month In the midst of teac!lin g s s0 pernicious, it vote these millions into the hands of their oppres- 

P Ido notJuonoc thatvou re^rdrenublfoann: be easy to persuade the party man how sors, and build negro-pews, and refuse to bmy their 

tutions to “ educate men and women to the highest ™ ch nobler it is to stand collected c^ and slaveholder, on conung to believe» the Bibfo-to 
f u „ nn . strong in ones self, and to live a self-poised, mde- believe it with his heart, and to dnnk in its hea- 
nection in which von use these words you are P endent life > tban to exchange his individuality venly and transforming spirit—would immediately 
px-dcZi to th,Vinference You nreise Cland for the P oor party-frenzied and party-controlled relax his grasp, and “let the oppressed go free.” 
for* having,^with her “ aristocrat^ institutions,” a ? d P a ‘-ty-stmted being which party doles out to Show him in the Bible that the beings whom, but 
nhnliahpri W Ammri ■ find won raise the mipstion hlm 111 return. an hour before, he had classed with his cattle are 

whether under a “reDubliean eovernment” the Wc mnst not > however, be surprised that this made but “ little lower than the angels,” and are 
noble education of which vou sneak can be at- addiction to party is so strong and common among “crowned with glory and honour,” and are iestined 
£tS a CK°:iy Tabollh Abohtioniste. It ChWj..se^tthebacI—to to outlive the sfarsfand theming and subdn- 
hpr slaverv She mav not be enabled to abolish of “dulgmg a partisan spirit, it is not strange mg revelation puts an immediate end to all his 
that AboUtionistsfollow it.^If a Christian must slaveholding. His heart is broken. He is.no 


tended the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise with publicity, and invites every man, in the lan- w hat are their duties? What are the rights of at the foot of central and imperial powers. I 
in 1854. I know fullwell that the fall of Consti- guage of its Divine Founder, to come in and par- p ar ties in the State Courts? The Constitution habitually contemplate everything connected with 
tutional Liberty is as certain to follow these inci- take of the privileges with which He invested it, of the United States binds together in Federal the development of the resources, and with the 
dents occurring now as it followed the like inci- and of the blessings which He promises. I belong Union thirty-one States, which, while they remain extension and aggrandizement and glory of this my 
dents on the sad occasions to which I have referred, to one temporal Society of men, and that is the equal and qualified sovereignties, at the same time country, with an enthusiasm which lam sure I 
And, for aught I know, the teeming gun, which political party which, according to my notions, con8 titute, in the aggregate another qualified do not always find burning in the hearts of all 
proclaimed those former triumphs of Slavery, is embodies most fully and most truly, although, I sovereignty. In so much as the chief business of with whom it is my duty to act in her Councils, 
already planted again under the eaves of the confess, as in the other case, very inadequately, Government is to protect the rights of its citizens But, Sir, I shudder when I think that this develop- 
Capitol, to celebrate another victory. My course the principles of the Declaration of Independence or su bj e cts, and, as the performance of that duty ment, this extension, this aggrandizement, and this 
on this occasion has been the same as on all for- and of the Constitution of the United States. j s? im der free Governments, assigned to Courts of accumulation of glory, are going on firmly, steadily 
mer occasiors of a like character. I have for- This Association also, of which I have last spoken, j us ti C e, and in so much as the citizen issimul- and crushingly, at the expense of these noble, in- 
borne from engaging in the debate until near the is an open one. All its transactions are conducted fo^eously the subject of a State Government and dependent States; that the majestic dome, while 


borne from engaging in the debate until near the is an open one. All its transactions are conducted taneously the subject of a State Government and dependent States; that the majestic dome, while 
end of the controversy, that the country may know in the broad daylight, and it invites all citizens, 0 f the Federal Government, the State Courts and it spreads itself more widely and erects itself 
who it is, and who it is not, that disturbs the and all men who become subjects of the power of the United States Courts exercise concurrently or higher and higher, is pressing into crumbling 
public harmony and breakk the public peace by this Government, of whatever clime, or race or CO ordinately the power of trying civil actions fragments the pillars which constitute its true and 
the agitation of slavery in these halls; and I shall colour they may be, to enter into its ranks, to w bich are brought against persons acting as offi- just support. Sir, we |ave had, on this occasion, 
speak now less in the form of an argument against participate in its labours, and to cooperate m cerg 0 f tl)e p e j era ] Government. The public as we always have on painful occasions of this 
the bill before ns than of a protest upon, which I maintaining good government and advancing the officers 0 f t h e United States are, as we all know, kind, pathetic allusions to the safety of the Fede- 
shall take my stand, to abide the ultimate judgment cause of Human Nature. These two Associa- numerous, and of many classes—civil, military and rul Union. And these allusions have been ad- 
which Bball be rendered by the American people, tions, the one spiritual and the other temporal, are na vM # They are engaged in executing laws re- dressed to me, although I have hitherto been content 
For myself, there is a painful association connected the only voluntary Associations to which I now j a ti n g- to the army, the navy, the customs, the to be a silent listener to this debate. What do 
with the rise of this debate. I arose in mv place belong, or ever have belonged since I became a public lands, the Post-Office, the judiciary and you think must be the feelings of a man, himself 
at 11 o’clock this morning, simultaneously with man; and, unless ! am bereft of reason, they are foreign relations. These agents may be called a Representative of three millions, one-eighth of 


tutions to “ educate men and women to the highest 
point of moral lire.” Nevertheless, from the con- ' 
nection in which yon use these words, you are J 
exposed to this inference. You praise England ' 
for having, with her “ aristocratic institutions,” , 


whether, under a “ republican government,” the 
noble education of which you speak can fee at¬ 
tained, and so America be enabled to abolish 
her slavery. She may not be enabled to abolish 
it. But it does not follow* that the moral excel- 


slaves whom they emancipated, i 


at 11 o’clock this morning, simultaneously with man; and, unless 1 am bereft of reason, they are foreign relations. These agents may be called a Representative of three millions, one-eighth of Ibe th ® Jf? 

the honourable Senator from Connecticut [Mr. the only Associations of men to which I shall ever upon to answer by any person who is aggrieved, your whole people—a Representative of one-sixtb slaves whom they emancipated, you make a pro- * * . - - -- - -,- - 

Toucey], and each of us demanded an audience, suffer myself to belong. either in the proper Federal Court or in a Conrt of all the freemen in the Republic—a Represen- &**& Mature in the merit ot the emancipation. mit t h at this party is the most bigoted and mtole- belief, how feebly does everything else plead for the 

which was assigned by the Chair to him. He Secret Societies, Sir 1 Before I would place of the State where the grievance happened. A tative of even a larger proportion of the whole ±5ut « never occurrea toyou tnat, naa tney rant 0 f a u 0 ur political parties. But I deny that exhibition of respect and kindness to them, m the 
announced this bill, which,however obscure in its my right hand between the hands of other men, case which will illustrate the subject now occurs wealth of the country—a Representative of your seen tnem, toey mignt nave rmsed to emancipate it ia any more culpable, in this respect, than the present life! So long as men are valued not for 

language, was, as we all instantly knew, designed fo a secret Lodge, Order, Class or Council, and, to me. Two or three years ago, I successfully whole Concentrated Commerce—when he finds ™em f -Uffitence^ lends^ enenantrnem to toe Christian sects Let us compare them. that exalted and endless befog disclosed by the 

for the protection of officers of the United States bend ins* my knee before them, enter into combi- maintained, in the Supreme Court of the United himself surrounded by men who think that a com- ' _ . _ _ j,, , . f ^ 18 ^ rue u Know-Nothing party Bible, &nd the Bible only, blit merely for what 

who are engaged in executing the Fugitive Slave nation with them for any object, personal or po- States, an action on the case, which had been munity so numerous and so intelligent, and enjoy- Jr would shut off m ® n from ona of bh ® i^frent, they respectively are fo this life, so long oppression 

law. On the other side, I held in my hand a pro- litical, good or bad, I would pray to God that brought in a Justice’s Court of the State of New ipg such wealth and cherishing such interests, are most lra P ortant , and , mof : t , saCTed of . ™ e "8™ , of will abound ; for so long the reasons against it 

position, to be submitted to the Senate, for the that hand and that knee might be paralyzed and York by a woman, against a postmaster who had sp far habitually blinded by passion as to be dis- wiAp n ? ec !' F° r such is the right to participate m the must be at least comparatively unimportant and 

erection or a bronze rnonumem, Lpight become an object of the pity and refused to defiver to her a newspaper, on whichMyal to the Union on which all their safety de- ‘”“8“ and RcntimS Bnt deen ch ° 1C ® 5 r " lerS of their countiy—and that, uninfluential. If there is no redress and no existi 

the city Jefferson, and gfo l J a man, fefiow-men. Swear, the postage which could be rightfully demanded fends? Sir, I>almn|t forget my customary P^^^^ ^sent^^-■— .P . wl11 he com- 

the Me and the death of ThomM swear to submit myself to the gnidanp-—was one cent, rue postmaster pleaded before the oleration when 1 see Ifound me men whoknOT* the v - Whpther he shallbe fflhw ‘ , treat other beasts which perish, is the ~ 

sss&fJf 

SteSSfestw? z&Xr&sgsza 

hand, promptly comply with the demand to raise ^™Y“ C0 " v d th av0]d a st . eat deal of trouble by the authority or m the name ot toe grea Statea b sapp i D g and undermining the ohri ^ tian union to the salvation of the world; has been our countryman for only a short time, sive of .all anti-slaveryboons, 

another bulwark around the institution of slavery ^ e ^3°*’ a “ d 5 forothers I laughter]. More- central Executive Power. j cofomns on whieh it rests. You reply to all tins, an ^i add that their hatred of slavery is more an d for no other cause, is exceedingly unreason- I will advwt to 1out one 

Mr. President, as there is nothing new m the cir- for ta ftfectionatelv enjoin upon all such The second question is, What ,s the nature and ^ developed necessity for this f n te Dsea nd self-sacrificing than is that of the Eng- ab i e , unjust and cruel. The weaker a man is 

cnmstances of this transaction, so it has happened I'b6rn, that ffiejr be extent of the change which you propose to mate a “f of Federal aggrandizement. There is nosuch ?T DS ® f r3 N ow, when I have said these among his fellows—whether it is because he is religion. That reb ? 1 " na ° tcm > 

nX as on all similar occasions heretofore, that persons an are DOT o{ ’ „ rand f a thers by the bill which is under consideration? That act ot neaeraiag^^^ The Courts of the seve- JfiWvirtaallv said that the American poor or ignorant, or a stranger-toe more does he toe abounding wickedness in politic, but toe 

everything foreign from ^ question at^sue ^ b ” n 0 f g “ dmotherg , 0 f pure American blood, question is a fJ n el ^ d fo v a J ed f n aJstTte withfo ral States hLe exercired their concurrent jur^ have> at least, as mu.h religion as the Led to wield that right,which is toe defence of g ea ^ Q f t L pra foiJe That refigion is rffiponsi- 
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-or possibly up there [pomtag to™Sand twisted hair, all I can say m regard to earher ^® uc s J ^“fpeteal and bears them sets in from the North When the Elish I bo litioniste were educated to a nee dedattoe ballot-box, as well as everywhere harper whenever she Lxes her- 
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, the majestic dome, whi e lence of her refomers falls below that of Bng i ish band himself with the Presbytermn or Method st longer a tyrant over h,s fellow-men. He rejoices 
widely and erects itself refonners . It was little for England to abollh a «■ Ba P t,s *i “I aD m being their ^nal brother. . . 

pressing into crumbling g , gxterior to herself comp s ared with what it ^entity him elf with the Democratic, or Whig I cannot relram from expressing m this con- 
uch constitute its trueand , / h h t(1 ab oii qb a =l av erv inwoven or Free Soil party ? If a Christian may sink nection, my grief that many Abolitionists have 
save had, on this occasion, LTlll ter foterests^ pouring Lrruntion in the current of party action (and this is allowed their Into fo toe Bible to be shaken. The 

painful occasions of this + broup . b ber wbo i P uolitical and moral and social botl1 tlie theory and practice of party-member- Bible abandoned, and there will remain no suffi- 
i the safety of the Eede- EnZnd mt detacM andfulXv shi P)’ wh y “fV aD Abolitionist do likewise ? cient bulwark against oppression. If its great 

allusions have been ad- w g skv!rS Yon and I lament that so large a share of the doctrine of toe immortality and essential equality 

havehitherto been content gcaroelv on g sound at)0t ; n American^character • Abolitionists have scampered off into the “ Know- of men is lost, what hope can be left for the earthly 
o this debate. Wbat do coMtesedlv^tte i uteM ALerica ’ Nothing party.” Well may we lament that they lot of the poor, and ignorant, and weak ? God 

eeltogs of a man, himself , ’ " , J’ ■■ v were educated to no higher point than to be guilty help them, in their struggle with the rich and 

•ee millions, one-eighth of , 1 he Jact that toe English^ “ never saw the 0 f sucb foH y . gut, wba t worse have they done cunning and strong, if toe belief of a future exist- 


r poor party-crazy Christians do ? I ad- h 


e shall be blotted out. Compared with that 


of the whole But h as 


sr occurred to you that, had they , 


announced this bill, whieh, however obscure in its my right hand between the hands of other men, case which will illustrate the subject now occurs wealth of the country—a Representative of your „ e 

language, was, as we all instantly knew, designed fo a secret Lodge, Order, Class or Council, and, to me. Two or three years ago, I successfully whole Concentrated Commerce—when he finds . ™ . ' 

for the protection of officers of the United States bending my knee before them, enter into combi- maintained, in the Supreme Court of the United himself surrounded by men who think that a com- * . _ 

who are engaged in executing the Fugitive Slave nation with them for any object, personal or po- States, an action on the case, which had been munity so numerous and so intelligent, and enjoy- 

law. On the other side, I held in my hand a pro- fitical, good or bad, I would pray to God that brought in a Justice’s Court of the State of New ipg such wealth and cherishing such interests, are 

nosition. to be submitted to the Senate, for the that, hand and that, knee miuht be Daralvzed and York bv a woman, arrafost a nostmaster who had ®> for habitually blinded by passion as to be dis- . . . 


rvative of all rights. Hence, to aeny inia ngm men wu-u lug u g , ,i t«wJp_ tn 

virtuaUv to den? all rights. To postpone the against slavery, we most cling to the Bible—to 
J°+Wa Ln!ht. in the ease of him who that infinitely most instructive and most lmpres- 


vote, is fully ” fo the super-devilish work of chasing down 
ise. If, fugitives from toe hell of slavery. That religion, 
as they fo a word, is responsible for the pro-slavery action 
this re- of both our Government and people, 
migrant You have been much censured for holding that 
ane, the the anti-slavery cause can reach success only over 


u Church. Nevertheless, yon 


on of slavery is impracticable. You and I differ 
i the comparatively unimportant point of the 
■ue legal character of the Federal Constitution ; 
at we d<5 not differ in respect to toe ineffably 


cancerned,i t can mate no difference whetherthose 
who advocate it or those who oppose it are Whigs 
or are Democrats, or belong to that new class of 


SSaS md bears them sets in lh» >»*£“!;■ Ike Baglisb L . M l.M. »«ded »«b. ballot-box, as welt . e«rjwh«« SUer'wheoeverd.fdx 


members, not only of this House, but of the 
of Representatives, for the purpose, as it set 


reiffht to the disabilities which State Constitutions, iney “ , t h e citizen were not safe without the interposition and devoted and high-souled, for our ardtt- I would remark incidentally mat, wueuiei * . . J n<r on + be -nSication of the 

S presumption andperverse- ral Constitution Mfov fc^otion^oftoe ^“^tribunals. Now, when it comes from ^ndsnbhmework. But English Abolition- man fo entitled to be voted for ta quite another »otoerwords fe Ln^rned 

of'Representatives, for toe I OonnectTcutlllfr. Q^iSfh^thougMThls wS otracS Zt fadStoafit^ Lay^wKfftoV“watera 
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must confess, however, man may dabble ever so much in the “ du ty waters 
n regard to a candidate of politics ” and yet be a prune Christian. But 
ise and iust, so would it how is it possible for him to be anything ot a 
i foreigner or a native Christian who (although it is for the holy purpose 
Protestant. My expe- of purifying those waters) can be guilty ot drag- 


toe passage of this bill. 1 "l ^nof abolishing slavery in the District of Cotam- State Constitutions chiefly for toe protection ana portentous power ^ tQ ^ ^ American anti-skverycause, that> as my fi rs t question Mregarato acandidate ot po .tics a p^ y g of a 
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sious than one, in this place- Every word of what adopted py my . 








day; and stronger and honS^nce of opinionis grounds „ 

to grow, so long as even its e Demifflhouour it as ^eeta ne s h things 8 of eaoh other. I 
law. Mr. Garrison himself would1 more thain ® ^, ae ff (if i may be pardoned an allusion to 

tralize all he is doing a | al “® to^resard it in myself) been made the victim of this intolerance, 
accord to it the rights of a tow. rt,nn a So it Was that I had long held that Cuba,.geogra¬ 

phically and commercially, belonged to us, and 
•d-"”eif#e, be made a part of our nation, 
oo, that I said this on the floor of G6n- 


piracy and an outlaw. 




them deceives the people, for it deceives e; 

A Tlntnna* til ft st.VllPfrle Oil t 


instantly threw me overboard. This w 
f „ TO) because the Abolitionists held that t 
nexation of Cuba would strengthen slavery. 


. dining v,„ ™ _- 

f nevertheless they were martyrs. . . 

For months, there has been a succession of 
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braska bill, even ^ Abolitionism regarded ^ hdd the contrary^ My 

! °PP.°f nts as f 6 Tnd a?to SStSL 5Col doom was &. I was unprincipled and pro- 

anti-slavery men , and as to the members oi k and overboard j had to go. Of course, 

gress who voted against it, why. the Abolrt H ^ of the Abolitionists to show 

themselves adored them as martyrs. Those em ^ MOundnegs of J y opin ions. But this admis- 

were martyTS. Altho _g P - j wickedness of this nation its grasping after that 

braska bill,.was about ^g the necessity of purpose of transforming it into the abode of tem- 
r SoMbest5™ 


bright sign here! But it is a bright sign that, in I 
spite of all seductive influences, a few still adhere 
to the American Anti-Slavery Society and to the 
Liberty Party. Could I hear, this day, of the 
recent accession to either of even no more than 
one hundred brave, and earnest, and noble souls, 
my hope for a Christian and peaceful end to 
slavery would again revive. 

Nor, as I have already shown, do I number 
among the bright signs of the times those recent | 
judicial proceedings ih Wisconsin which have 
made the Abolitionists so glad. But I am frank 
to say that I do number among them the heroic 
conduct of dear Booth 1 and h'is associates. They 
knew no law for slavery; and, therefore, they 
yielded themselves to the law of humanity and 
delivered the slave GlOver. This treatment of | 
the pretensions of slavery, and the similar treat¬ 
ment of them in the fescue of Jerry at Syracuse, 
are worth more to the cause of truth and freedom 
than the election of ten thousand Senators who 
acquiesce in existing slavery, and fight against 
that only which is prospective or fanciful. 

It is often said that such popular movements 
as delivered Glover and Jerry exasperate the, | 
slaveholder. They may, for the moment. _ But 
in the end, they make their lodgment in his con¬ 
science, and spread convictions of their justice 
through his soul. Every thoughtful slaveholder ] 


samTlevelwith him who would get it for the pur-1 knows they are right—for he knows ^“tey 
pose of making it still more a dramshop, and still j what he would desir e ijfef||g m the distress from 
more the resort and nurse of wickedness. 

’ the election of this and now over the eleetion of fo ^mce^I am as I and feels the power of such an act as that which 

that anti-slavery gentleman LAbolitionist, for her annexation to this coun- immortalizes the brave Booth ; for that_ever^ 

-House of Congress. I am afraid to symp ze Indeed my best hope of the abolition of slaveholder knows that slavery is not law, 

.~ 

° V afraid that even that old Liberty Party mam] some respects, unfortunate as tobe reduced to slavery. Again, 

-- terrible than in any other part of the world. | that every slaveholder resffc ctsan honest and 


I Charles Durkee, will. But, is it possible that 
^evenhe, too, will? Vermont and other I The family relation which elsewhere softens the I sistent Abolitionist 

The recent moyemeiiMp V ermont an horrors of slavery is, to a great extent, unknown every slaveholder 


manifest from the fact that 
at heart an Abolitionist. 
illG slaveholder, only attempt to make a 

slavery ; I slave of him, will loom up into the biggest Abo- 
tle breeding States com- litionist Every man is — * K, ** ?An5ot 


uuuv m. m C . -v.™ r r- - rr-o- be-1 and Slavery 1 is light in tfo breeding States com- litionist. Every man is an Abolitionist fofhun-' 

evasive cowardly. I “r ed witlfwhaUt is in the other States. Plan- self; and this proves that every man is an Abo- 

cause it implies tv o gross falsehoods • b® ’ tation after plantation in Cuba has hundreds of litionist. . 

there may be a lawful slavery,and^aja«/t</re- tation atte g P ^ feraale . The condition Would that all Abolitionists were like the res- 
captureot fugitiv e sto ves ; 2d, ^stand 1 and character of t^e labourers oh such plantations cuers of Jerry_and 'Hiaa^vrould^daTO- 

are, therefore, 


euK»ncu m the movement are prepared to stand I 
by such a slavery and to take part in such recap- 


The Abolitionists have not done shouting over 
recent judicial proceedings iu Wisconsin. But 
there is nothing in these proceedings to cheer my 
desponding Abolition heart. It is true that these ( 
proceedings ddny that the Fugitive Slave Act is 
constitutional. But they, nevertheless, imply that 
there might be a constitutional Fugitive Slave 
Act, and that slavery is capable of being invested 
with the sacredness of law; and, implying this, 
they but damage, instead of helping, the anti- 

Are these Wisconsin J udges honest l They 
hold (as I am warranted in assuming) that it is 
lawful and obligatory to replunge into slavery 
those who escape from it. Suppose Georgia 
should enact that all who have emigrated from 
the free States to her soil shall be slaves—and 
suppose that among those who fly back to the 
free States before the terrors of this new enact¬ 
ment are children of these Judges—would these 
Judges hold it lawful and obligatory to return 
them? If they would, they would prove them¬ 
selves musters; and if they would not, they, 
would prove themselves dishonest—dishonest in 
sparing theii-own children, whilst giving up other 
men’s children to oppression. But I proceed 
apply a still closer test. Not only has Georg 
confessedly, as much constitutional right to make 
slaves of her whites as of her blacks, but Wiscon¬ 
sin has, confessedly, as much right, in this respect, 
as Georgia. Now, suppose a pro-slavery Legisla¬ 
ture of Wisconsin shall punish these her anti- 
, slavery Judges, by declaring them and their pos¬ 
terity to be slaves. Would linnnnr 


2. The Spanish troops that now uphold slavery 
Cuba will then be recalled; and the creole 


it as law wereiie himself s 


brutal as they well can be. holders quickly be brought to believe in the sm- 
Again, so severe is the treatment of the Cuban cerity of Abolitionists and in the duty of abolition, 
slaves that they die under it in a few years. The It is no wonder that slaveholders despise both ua 
slaves of our own country live, on an average, and our cause Our cowardice, and vacillation, 
morethan thirty years. The slaves of Cuba much and innumerable follies, have, almost necessauly, 
less than half that time ; and, hence, as I pity made both ns and it contemptible. The way for 
them I would have Cuba annexed. I would us to bring slaveholders right on slavery is to be 
have’her annexed, too, as I pity Africa, who is right on it ourselves. The way for us to com- 
everv year robbed of thousands of her children to mand the respect, ay, to win the love, of slave- 
S/the murderous waste of life in Cuba. But holders is to act honestly in regard to slavery^ 
more than all do I desire the annexation because to all things else. But do I mean 

I believe it will contribute mightily to the over- slaveholders can be brought to love Abolitionists ? 
throw of the whole system of American slavery. Oh yes!—and I add that Abolitionists should 
1. It will change Spain into an anti-slavery love slaveholders. We are all brothers, and we 
nation; and, then, not only will she be arrayed are all sinners too; and the difference 
against American slavery, but other nations-es- ourselves, as sinners, is not so g re “ as - “ ““£ re ; 
pecially France and England—disembarrassed by judice on the one hand and our self-complacency 
her change, will be far more cordially and effec- on the other, we are wont to imagine d to be. 
lively arrayed against it than they have hitherto With great regard, your 
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be the dependence for maintaining slavery. _ But I 


uarn/v w uc =,.™. ,1 HR I_Judges honour 

the statute, and bow their necks to the yoke of 
slavery? Not they. They would sooner resist 1 
unto death. I admit that this bravery would, on 
the one hand, be to their credit; but, on the other, 
it would prove the dishonesty of which they are 
guilty, in acknowledging the obligations of slave 
codes when others and not themselves areto smffer 
from those codes. Men may lack honesty without 
so much as suspecting that they lack it. Every 
one lacks it who admits slavery to be law, for ; 
every one would refuse to make such admission iu 
the case of himself, were he claimed for its victim. 


that population, never- having possessed political 
power, and, therefore, ignorant how to use it, 
having strong sympathies with the quarter of a 
million of free blacks, both from being legally 
intermarried with them to a considerable extent, 
and from having but little more intelligence (for 
the free blacks have ‘Schools), and also from other 
causes, would be tout a poor dependence for 
maintainingslavery. Indeed, where have Spanish 
creoles proved their readiness and ability to up-' 
hold slavery ? Certainly not in Mexico and tl 
South American States. There they proved 
themselves to be Abolitionists, after they had 
escaped from the control of the Spaniards. The 
truth is, that the Spanish creoles are too nearly 
on a level with the free blacks, in point of circum¬ 
stances and intelligence, and, therefore, of power 
to be relied on to uphold slavery. There must, 
in some important respects, be a wide space be¬ 
tween masters and slaves, or the slaves cannot be 
kept in subjection. 

3. Cuban slavery is so different a thing from 
American slavery, that it cannot coexist with it 
’ ’ ’' 2 conformity with it. But to 
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unto him, cannot fail to deny that slavery is law¬ 
ful, I add that no code which cannot be honestly 
administered can be law, and that, hence, no slave- 
code can be law. 

Would the Wisconsin Judges admit that 
der can be transmuted into law ? How dare they, 
then, admit that slavery can be? Would they 
not rather their children were murdered than 
enslaved ? 

I admitted that the Abolitionists have shown 
themselves deficient in the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
It is true that they have expended millions of dol¬ 
lars in the anti-slavery cause. They have 
ployed thousands of lecturers, and flooded, the 
whole North with their publieations. His zeal 
for the deliverance of the slave has cost this Abo¬ 
litionist five thousand dollars, and that Abolition- ] 
ist several times as much, and another Aboiition- 
i- , ten, ay, twenty times as much. And, what is 
si ill more, there are thousands of poor Abolition¬ 
ists who, in their devotion to this cause, have ap¬ 
proached the standard of the woman who “ cast 
in all that she had, even all her living.” The pro¬ 
slavery newspapers often say that an Abolitionist 
is too mean to pay anything toward purchasing 
the liberty of a slave. It is true that there are 
Abolitionists—very worthy Abolitionists—whose 
principles will not permit them to join in such a 
purchase. But multitudes of Abolitionists con¬ 
tribute much in this wise. One has put a thou¬ 
sand dollars, and another five thousand dollars, 
and another ten thousand dollars into the pockets 
of slaveholders; and no small share of the Aboli¬ 
tionists have taxed themselves, more or less, to buy 
their fellow-men from under the yoke of slavery. 

Considerable, however, as have been the pecu¬ 
niary sacrifices of Abolitionists iu their cause, they 
fall iar short of the merits of that precious cause. 
Then, again, it is but a small proportion of them 
who refuse to purchase the cotton, and sugar, and 
rice, that are wet with the .tears, and sweat, and 
blood of the slave. And when we count up those 
who have sealed with their blqod their consecra¬ 
tion to the anti-slavery cause, we find the whole 
number to be scarcely half a dozen. 

In none of the qualities of the best style of 
—and that is the style of men needed to effectuate 
the bloodless termination of American slavery— 
have the Abolitionists shown themselves more de- < 
fleient than in magnanimity, confidence, charity. 
They have judged neither the slaveholders ' 
each other generously. Slaveholders are, ind 
great sinners, and we should not hesitate to sdy so., 
—always remembering, however, when we do say 
-SO, that we ourselves are uotwithout sin.” ' "" 
siu of slaveholding, like many sins of which • 
selves are guilty, is largely attributable to 
education ; and the victims of this false education 
are to be quite as much compassionated 
demned. Great as should ever be my abhorrence 
of the sin of slaveholding, I am always to temper j 
my judgment of the slaveholder with the thought 
that my nature is no better than his, and that, 
had our circumstances been exchanged, he would 
probably have been the Abolitionist, and I the; 
slaveholder. It is not to be wondered at that] 
most slaveholders have but little and some of them 
no sense that slaveholding is sin'. The South tells 
them it is not sin ; and the North does likewise. 
The statesmen of the North, as well as of the 
South, and the clergy of the North, as well as of 
the South, tell them so. 

The quarrels of Abolitionists with each other, 
and their jealousy and abuse of each other, would 
be far less had they more more magnanimity, con¬ 
fidence, charity. Many of them delight in casting 
each other down, rather than- in building each 
other up. Complain of each other they must; 
and when there is no occasion for complaint, their 
ill-natured'ingenuity can manufacture an occasion 
out of the very smallest materials. Were even, 
you, whose trueness to the slave is never to be 
doubted, to be sent to Congress, many of your 
Abolition brethren would be upon the alert to find 
some occasion for calling your integrity in ques¬ 
tion. And they would find it, if in nothing else 
than in your gentlemanly bearing toward jc 
fellow-members. Again, as you are a very radi 
Abolitionist, the political press would take great 
delight in misrepresenting and caricaturing your 
Congressional life, and all the more because the 
Abolitionists, having so little confidence in each 
other, and being very credulous and very silly, are 
eager to be fed in this wise. Slander, like corn 
and cheese, obeys the laws of trade; and the sup¬ 
ply of it will always be proportioned to the demand 
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parts—a quarter at 
other—as is most convenient for him. Then, 
again, if the slave-mother shall pay a small sum 
(I believe but twenty-five dollars) before the birth 
of her child, the child shall be free. Now, will 
the slaves, will the free blacks, will the creoles, 
suffer these merciftil features to be expunged from 
the system of Cuban slavery? Certainly not, 
until much blood has been spilt. I add, will the 
free blacks suffer their schools to be closed ?—for 
the closing of them will be an indispensable part 
of the conformity of Cuban slavery to American 
slavery. 

4. But it will be said that if a standing army 
of twenty or thirty thousand Spanish troops can 
maintain slavery in Cuba, so, also, can asno greater 
standing American army maintain it there, 
several times greater army than this will be 
quired to sustain the attempt to impart to Cuban 
slavery the absolute character or our slavery. 
Arouse the hostility of the free blacks, among 
whom are men of genius and education; combine 
with them the nearly half million of slaves, the 
very large majority of whom are from Africa, and 
are as barbarous as when they left her shores 
and the victory to be achieved by our standing 
army would be no easy one. A bloody grave for 
slavery did these classes of men dig 'in St. Do¬ 
mingo ; and a no less bloody one may they dig 
for slavery in Cuba. Moreover, that grave may 
be capacious enough for the whole of American 
slavery. Let our infatuated Slave Power get 
Cuba if it can. I greatly mistake if, when she 
shall have added these new elements to our popu¬ 
lation, she does not find that she has got 


than she contracted for. Ere leaving this head, 
I will say that to propose, in the event of the an¬ 
nexation of Cuba, a standing army for the main¬ 
tenance of her slavery, is sheer nonsense. The 
day3 of our slavery, if not, indeed, of our republic, 


On all questions connected with the abolition 
of slavery, Abolitionists are slow to tolerate a dit- 
ference of opinion. For instance, some of them 
believe that the Federal Constitution is pro-slave- 


be numbered whenever we shall adopt the 
policy of a standing army for upholding slavery. 

5. Havana is Cuba as emphatically as Paris 
is France. Admit that quietness—although, by 
the way, it is an ever fearful and anxious quiet¬ 
ness—is maintained there. We should, neverthe¬ 
less, remember that it is maintained only by means 
of such a strict and stern police, and such an ir- 
despotism, as would be impossible amidst the __ 
stitutions and influences of our republic. Impose 
only republican restraints upon Havana, and 
anarchy would quickly spread through her and 
through the island. 

6. Let it not be said that because the slaves of I 
Louisiana and Florida passed quietly into our po¬ 
litical jurisdiction, the slaves of Cuba will also. 
Not to speak of essential differences in their cir¬ 
cumstances, the former, slaves were but a handful 
compared with the latter. 

I say no more of the annexation of Cuba. 
Whilst I hope that it would help work the over¬ 
throw of slavery without violence, I am confi¬ 
dent tjiat it would help work it in some way. 

But I must bring my very long letter to a close. 
The Abolitionists nave laboured in vain—and yet 
not in vain. They were the best men in the land 
—and yet the noblest virtues were not as ripe in 
them as was needful for the success of their under¬ 
taking. But they have prepared the way for 
higher attainments in their successors; and the , 
work which they were themselves incapable of 
accomplishing, these successors (if not anticipated 
by the hand of violence) will accomplish. It is 
but too probable, however, that American slavery 
will have expired in blood before the men shall 
have arisen who are capable of bringing it to a 
voluntary termination. 

But, notwithstanding we have failed, and will, 
in all probability, continue to fail, to accomplish 
qreat work, we, nevertheless, cannot abandon 
We must persevere in it, if only to save our 
souls. Moreover, dark as are the signs of I 
the times, who can certainly say that God will not 
give us—even us, in all our unworthiness—the 
victory over slavery? And, then, amid all these 
dark signs, there are a few bright ones. As I 
have already shown, I do not number among these 
bright ones the recent election of so many anti¬ 
slavery members of Congress. For these mem¬ 
bers are pro-slavery as well as anti-slavery. If 
they go against new slavery, nevertheless they 
stand up by old slavery. And so is it with those 
who elected them—with those stony-ground Abo¬ 
litionists, who make up these sudden and immense 
majorities in Ohio and other States, but who, 
haying no root in themselves, will endure but for 
a little while—for but one or, at the most, for but 
two elections. At least half of these majorities 
will, by the next election, have gone back again 
to the naked pro-slavery side. Oh no, there is no 


ETT CONCEALMENT—WITHOUT COMPROMISE. 


ANTI-SLAYERY SALE, 


The Managers of the recent National Antir 
Slavery Bazaar beg leave to announce that the 
Boxes which were delayed, owing to the with¬ 
drawal of the Cunard steamships, have arrived, 
and will he offered for sale at the above mentioned 
place and time. 

They contain very large and beautiful collec¬ 
tions from Edinburgh, Perth, London, Leigh, Bol- 
___ and other places.- It will be unnecessary ' 
enter upon any particular enumeration of the 
articles ; we will simply assure our friends that 
they equal, in value and elegance, any former 
tributions from the same sources. 

We will mention a few articles not to be found 




apparently, of Mr. Jefferson, is now in the archives 
of the State Department. After this—ta wit, on 
the 7th of May, 1784-AIefferson was appointed 
Minister, to France, and did not return to the 
United States until after the adoption of the new 
Constitution in 1789, This, therefore, would seem 
to be the whole of his connection with the Ordi-' 

[ nance for the government 8f the Western Terri¬ 
tory, and is the sole basis upon which the credit is 
claimed for him of being the author of the Ordi- 
of ’87, which, was originated, discussed, 
matured, adopted and promulgated while he was 
in France, and without, so far as appears, any 
consultation on any side with him. 

On the 16th of March, 1785, Congress having 
under consideration an Ordinance for ascertaining 
the mode of locating and disposing of lands 
Western Territory, a motion was made by Rufus 
King, seconded by Mr. Ellery, of Rhode Island, 
that the following proposition be committed: 

“ That there shall he neither slavery nor involun¬ 
tary servitude in any of the States described by 
“ the resolve of Congress of 23d April, 1784, other¬ 
wise than in punishment of crime, whereof xhe 
“party shall have been personally guilty, and 
“that this regulation shall be an article of 
“pact and remain a fundamental principle of the 
“Constitutionbetween the thirteen original States, 

“ and each of the States described in the said re- 
“ solve of 23d April, 1784” The motion ‘ 
mit prevailed—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer¬ 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, voting aye; Vir¬ 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
voting no. ■ Georgia, however, had only one Re¬ 
presentative present, and her vote was, therefore, 
lost, and Delaware was unrepresented wholly. Of J 
the motion thus committed, the Journals of Con -1 
gress, most imperfectly kept, give no subsequent 
account, neither does any-gcatempjrary authority 
which Mr. King has been able to consult. On the 
20th of May, however, an Ordinance, differing 
somewhat from that under consideration in March, 
hut relating wholly to the public lands, was 
adopted. It seems reasonable to conclude that 
Rufus King forbore to press his amendment, on 
the ground that it was not germane, the Ordinance 
under consideration relating merely to tbe dispo- 
of the public lands, and not being designed i 
to prescribe rules of government. That amendment, 
however, was in advance of the, proposition made 
by Jefferson, in that it proposed to prevent slavery 
from entering the Territory at all, instead of ad¬ 
mitting it for a few years and excluding it after¬ 
wards. 

The subject of a Government for the Western 
Territory was again introduced in September, 
1786, but nothing was done. Under date of July, I 
11,1787, Mr. King found an entry on the journal 
to the effect that the Committee, consisting of Mr. 
Carrington, Mr. Dane, Mr. R. H. Lee, Mr. Kean, 
and Mr. Smith, to whom was referred the report 
of a Committee touching the temporary govern¬ 
ment of the Western Territories, reported an Or¬ 
dinance for the Government of the Territory of 
the United States north-west of tfie River Ohio, 
which was read a first time, and ordered for 
second reading next day. There is no previous ] 
notice in the journal of the reference of this sub¬ 
ject to a Committee, hut it seems reasonable to 
assume that the report thus referred was one which 
had been under debate on 9tli May, and the Ordi- 
aecompanyihg which was then ordered to 
he transcribed for a third reading next day ; how- 
that he, the Ordinance read a first time 
the 11th was read a second time on the 12th, and 
the 13th was adopted by the unanimous vote 
of all the States present, eight in number, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and of every member save Mr. Yates, of N. Y., and, 
so far as appears from the journal, without any 
debate, or attempt to amend or change it, and this j 
Was the famous Ordinance of’87, the great charter ^ 
■T *.freedom for the great Norih-W4tern Territory/ 
how composing, with addftioijs since obtained 


ANTHONY BURNS A FREEMAN. 

The person of the retained slave, Anthony 


and white Scotch scarfs and plaids. An exquisite 
engraving, the Introduction of Christianity into 
Britain, Centennial Meeting of the Methodists, very 
valuable autographs, including those of Sir Walter 
Scott, Joanna Baillie, Rogers, Macaulay, Sir 
David Brewster, Aytoun, James Montgomery and 
other distinguished persons. 

The sale will open on Wednesday morning,, the 
14th, at 10 o’clock, and will continue through that 
and the two following days, hut will not remain 
open during the evenings. 

The remonstrance from Scotland, signed by 
ministers on behalf of 40,000 remonstrants against 
American Slavery, will be offered for exhibition. 
The autograph signatures are valuable and inte¬ 
resting. 

On behalf of the Managers, A. W. Weston. 


WHO'FRAMED THE ORDINANCE OF ’87 ? 


This has long been a disputed question amoflg 
American politicians and statesmen, some (Gov. 
Coles, of Ulinois, among the number) claiming the 
honour for Jefferson, and others, with equal con¬ 
fidence, affirming that it belongs to Nathan Dane, 
of Massachusetts. The point is at length settled, 
we think, upon testimony that cannot he im¬ 
peached. Charles King, Esq., President of Co¬ 
lumbia College, has published in the Tribune a 
minute history of the Ordinance, prepared by 
years ago, as part of a work, upon which 
he has been for some time engaged, on the Life j 
and Correspondence of his father, the late Hon. 
Rufus King. Mr. King’s aim is, in giving a true 
history, from original letters in his possession, and 
from the Journals of Congress, of this Ordinance, 
vindicate the share in its preparation that be¬ 
longed to his father; but in doing so, he shows, 
by evidence never before published, that the im¬ 
mortal document was drawn by Nathan Dane. 
The narrative is thorough, Comprehending the 
origin, progress and final adoption of the Ordi¬ 
nance, and, as nearly as possible, assigning tp in¬ 
dividuals and to States the due share of each 
framing and completing the perfect whole. We I 
have not space for tlie whole paper, so carefully 
and impartially prepared by Mr. King, hut 
will present its most important features. 

On the 23d of April, 1784, in the Congress of j 
the Confederation, a Plan for the Temporary 
Government of the Western Territory was sub¬ 
mitted by a Committee consisting of Mr. Jefferson, 
of Va., Mr. Chase, of Md., and Mr. flowel, of R. I. 
The original draft contained this remarkable para¬ 
graph, numbered 5, in the articles that 
in the nature of a compact, “ That, after the year 
1800 of the Christian Era, there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the 
said States, otherwise than in punishment of | 
crimes whereof the party shall have been 
victedto have been personally guilty.” On the 
19th of April, Congress having the report under 
consideration, this paragraph was struck out, New 
Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York and Pennsylvania voting that 
it should stand, and Maryland, Virginia and South 
Carolina that it should be struck out. Under the 
Confederation, a majority of the whole thirteen 
States— seven —was requisite to the success of any 
motion, and the mode of putting the question 
in this wise: “Shall the words moved to be 
stricken out stand ? ” New Jersey had but one 
Representative present, and he voted yea, hut the 
Articles of Confederation required the presence 
of at least two delegates from a State to entitle it 
vote. So New Jersey, from the non-attend- 
of her other delegates, lost the opportunity 
of recording her voice in favour of prospective 
Freedom, North Carolina was divided—one of | 
her delegates voting yea, and the other nay. Mr. 
Jefferson, the framer of the paragraph, voted yea, 


Burns, having been purchased, through the 
strumentality of his friend, the Rev. Mr. Grimes, 
of Boston, for the sum of $1,300, some of the 
friends of Human Freedom assembled, on Friday 
night last, in the Rev. Dr. Pennington’s Church, 
to give the man a welcome hack to Freedom. 

Anthony is a man of medium height, with an 
honest and subdued expression on his face. His 
colour is a warm brown; his forehead is high, and 
but slightlyretreating; eyes large and 
full of fun ; hut, on the whole, he is a serious- 
looking man. On his left cheek, a broad dark 
visible. He is a man of powerful frame, and, 
had a fair opportunity offered, he would have l 
stood up stoutly for his liberty. When he speaks, 
is firm, deep and sonorous, and pretty 
well modulated in its expression. 

The Rev. Dr. Pennington briefly stated the ob¬ 
ject of the meeting, after which prayer was of¬ 
fered by the Rev. Mr. Raymond. Dr. Pennington 
then introduced the returned Fugitive as “ the last 
Vwtim of the Fugitive Slave law in Boston,” and 
dentally remarked that the next one would pro¬ 
bably he his judge [Loring] (applause). 

Anthont Burns quietly divested himself of his 
overcoat, and then, bowing to the audience, said 
Kind Friends : I am very glad to have it t< 
say, I am very glad to have it to fed, that I am 
onee more in the land of Liberty ; that I am with 
those who are friends indeed; those, too, who 
have daily, in the morning and at midnight, 
mourned for those who are now oppressed in far- 
off countries! Yes, I hope you have been making 
prayers, and shedding many tears, and offering 
up much supplication to God that he might cause 
me to be delivered from bondage. I am glad, I 
say, to be in the land of Liberty, that I am now 
le to say my soul is my own (applause). I want 
give you, this evening, a slight history of my 
journey to Virginia, after I was taken from Boston, 
and before that time. When I was about ten 
years old, being unacquainted with God and with 
Christ, truly I cared not much whither I went *- 
until it came so that God and Christ struck 
with humble conviction, and created within m 
new heart. Then I came to feel the necessity of 
both soul and body being free (applause). I had 
heard for many years of a North country, where 

_dared to put his hand upon men of my i 

colour and say “ you are my property.” As I 
grew, this feeling grew within me, till I came to a 
resolution, saying “I will, if God supports me, 
endeavour to reach that land ” (applause). Well, 
meeting with a golden opportunity, as it were, 
last year, I took it upon myself that I would pay 
this visit (applause and laughter), and I came 
into the land of Boston, hearing that it was a 
benevolent city, where charity flowed. When I 
got there, truly I did not make myself known asl 
ought; hut being as many of us is, I didn’t want 
say I was a fugitive slave. At least, you know 
that I might, thinking I was telling a friend who 
was, be telling a foe, and he might lay violent 
hands upon me. I kept it to myself, and, after a 
little while, about a month or so, when I got into 
business, and thought I would try and strive for 
myself, as I never had an opportunity of doing 
before.’ Well then, as I was trying to do a little 
for my body and soul, behold the thieves came 
and laid hands upon me. I was going up. 


military from all parts of the State, as a guard of Hotel, Baltimore, was settled upon as the place 
honour There were soldiers before, and soldiers for our meeting. I then went around among the 
behind, and one at each Side of me, with pistols “ law and order ” men who had promised to aid 


night, to the dwelling where I lived, and I heard | 
person running and shouting, hut I did n’t 
mind it, as I thought it might be some rowdy 
chaps, as they are in cities; when he cried out, 
stop old fellow,” and, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, he said “ yon are the fellow that broke 
into the silversmith’s Bhop last night.” I said, 

1 Sir, you are mistaken.” He told me the name 
of the street; I said I had never been there. “But 

along; and if yon are not the 
we want,” he said, “ we will let you go.” Before 
Lj could make a movement, I found that there 
rT ao t one, but some six or seven of them, and 
almost carried off my feet. The next place 


Tp® Burns Rendition Cases. —In the United 
States Circuit Court, in Boston, on Monday morn- j 
ing, agreeably to assignment, the, several cases 
against Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker and 
others, for alleged participattcy in the Burns ren¬ 
dition excitement, in May last; were taken up, and 
overborne by his colleagues. Those parts | assigned for Tuesday, tbe 3d of April next, when ] 
,of the Ordinance, not relating to slavery,, were lit is expected, the engagements, of Judges ^Curtis 
adopted. The original report, in the hand-writing, | and Sprague will allow them to hold the Court. 


have taken place before it was recommitted 
Carrington’s Committee, of which Mr. Du n 
member; for, after the report of it back again by 
this Committee, no debate was had— the Ordinance 
had its three separate readings on three successive 
days; of course, therefore, all the details and all 
the principles had been settled before, and daring 
previous discussion. Mr. Jefferson, for whom the 
chief merit of this Ordinance is claimed, 
in the House nor in the country during this dis¬ 
cussion. 

The proof that the Ordinance was drafted by 
Nathan Dane is in a letter addressed by him, July 
16, 1787, to Rufus King, the original of which is 
in possession of Mr. Charles King, and which was 
published for the first time in the paper now be¬ 
fore us. The lettter need not be reproduced here. 
It is enough to say that it was written only three 
days after the passage of the famous Ordinance, 
and that the writer uses these words : 

“ drew the Ordinance (which passed, a few words I 
“ excepted, os I originally formed it), I had no idea I 
“ the States would agree to the sixth article, pro- 
“ hibiting slavery, as only Massachusetts, of the 
“ Eastern States, was present, and therefore omit- 
“ ted it in the draft; but-, finding the House 
“ favourably disposed on this subject, after 
f had completed the other parts, I moveji the arti- 
ele, which was agreed to without opposition. 
No doubt, therefore, can now he entertained that 
■ Dane did frame the Ordinance throughout 
that it was he who directed the mode of presenting 
it to the House and carrying it through all its 
stages. Mr. King offers-evidence, however, which 
shows very clearly that Mr. Dane adopted sugges¬ 
tions previously made by his father. The Proviso 
relating to slavery was like that proposed by 
Rufus King, in 1786, as above recited, in that it | 
was immediate in its operation. It was, moreover, 
in the identical words offered by Mr. King, 16th of j 
March ’86, except that his proviso reached 
the territory embraced in Mr. Jefferson's resolu¬ 
tions of April, ’84, while that of the Ordinance 
was restricted (necessarily, perhaps) to the precise 
territory which that Ordinance was framed 
govern. Iu other respeots- tb^Atinguage is iden¬ 
tical, changing only the words “ sSiM have been 
personally guilty,” as used by Mr. King, to “ shall 
have been duly convioted ” in the Ordinance. Mr. 
Dane nowhere appears on the record to have made 
any motion himself in Congress, on the subject of | 
slavery, and, therefore, finding that of Mr. King 
in the journals, and having it urged upon his 
attention, doubtless, by Mr. K. himself, he adopted 
it as his own. 


Case of Judge Loring. — The final hearing j 
before the Committee on Federal Relations of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, upon the question of 
removing from his Judgeship the kidnapper of 
Burns, took place on Tuesday. Theodore Parker 
spoke eloquently in behalf of the petitioners, and 
followed by Richard H. Dana, Jr., who argued 
against the removal for upwards of three hours. 

as replied to by Wendell Phillips, briefly, but! 
with great foroe and effect. 

The argument of Mr. Phillips im favour of the 
Removal, delivered at aprevioushearing, appearel j 
the Liberator of last week, filling fifteen columiS. 
It has also been issued in pamphlet form. We 
have read it with care, and do not hesite ti 
that it is as convincing and unanswerable in its 
logic as it is admirable in eloquence and sublime 
its moral tone. The crowded state of our 
columns, however, will not permit ns to, copy it. 


and drawn swords. Some said, “ Bums, we have 
overcome your friends, the Abolitionists, but we 
will buy you, and. bring yon back; we have got) 
the money, and your master said he would let us 
have you.” I sail, “ Gentlemen,’if so be as you 
think you’re a-fooling me, you won’t do it, for I 
don’t believe you will ever bring me back.” And 
not mistaken. I wasn’t a-going to believe 
them. On my way to Norfolk, they still fed me 
with fine fancies, and said they wan’t a-going to 
put me in prison, and all that; but as. soon as I 
touched the wharf at Norfolk, I was braceletted 
and put in jail. Some of them said, “ we ha re got 
Burns, the lion, now.” And, as I walked a little 
stiff, from having had no exercise on the ship, 
of them said to me, “ Come, now, walk up, walk 
up, step up, damn it! you ain’t in Boston now! 
lurse, I knew that; and as it would have been 
se to say anything there, I mended my steps, 
s' put into the City Prison, with my bracelets 
I asked for food, and they told me no prepa¬ 
ration had been made for my reception, 
seat, so I had to sit down on the dirty floor, which 
did not look as if it had been swept once in nine , 
months. For two days and nights, I did not eat ] 
above six mouthfuls; and then, about three o’clock 
in the morning, they came and took me, in a cab, 
to the wharf, and put me on hoard the steamer 
Jamestown for Richmond. When they got me to 
Richmond, I Was put, handcuffs and all, into an 
omnibus—a great honour, you see, for “ niggers ” 
are not permitted to ride in omnibuses there. I 
was conveyed to the City Prison, where I was kept 
for a week. Here I was not only handcuffed, hut 
put upon my ancles, so close together 
that I could scarcely move my feet, and so tight 
that the flesh grew over them. At the end of that 
time, they transferred me to the Traders’ Jail, 
the other side of the street, where they put : 
into a pen, about big enough for a little dog. 
Here they kept me for four long mouths, without 
once allowing me to leave it. The irons were 
so tight that I thought they would wear through 
my hones. When I would lie down, I had to fall 
on to the floor, for I hadmo other means of lying 
down, on account of tightness of my bonds: 
and when I got up, it tos only by the aid of i 
broken chair, which I dragged along to me, anc 
upon which I would rest my elbows and raise my¬ 
self up. I did not have enough to eat; and as for 
water, why, that was given me, a half a bucketful 
a time, once in every other two days, and that 
August; and when I went to drink it, ’twas 
hot I thought ’twould scald my eyes out. How 
many times I strained my eyes towards the Nor;,hi 
Many a time did I lift up my voice to God, that 
he would deliver me—as he did Daniel and the 
old Prophets—from this den of lions. At the end 
of these four mouths, they 1 took me down into the 
sales-room, and, after some two or three hundred 
persons h^d looked at me, they put me up on 
block to sell me, and, as I stood on the block, 
man said [imitating voice and gestures]—“ Darn 
me, he’s a good-looking 1 nigger.’ If I had him, he 
would be worth $1,400 or $1,500.” “ Yes,” says 
another, “ if he had never been to Boating and got 
tainted. Why, he’d make 75 barrels of 
himself.” Another old loafer, who looked as 
though he’d only got a ninepence in his pocket 
buy him a glass of had , rum, said, “Look-a-here, 


u purchasing Barns, and from them and others I 
raised $700 ; I then got the other $600 upon my 
note;/and that is the way the sum was made up. 
Among the contributors were the United States 
Marshal; Curtis gave $100, a pledge for which I 
held in my possession, so that he could not back 
Hallett also contributed, and I heard that 
Loring said he wanted to, but uot a penny of his 
money would I touch. Well, I went on to Balti- 
and met Mr. McDonald, who frankly owned 
up his business to be that of a regular slave- 
trader. He executed a deed of sale, and gave me 
a bond, and I handed him the $1,300, together 
with $25, the cost of bringing him to Baltimore. 
He told me that it was with much difficulty that 
he got Anthony out of the State, and, while on the 
much were some Southerners opposed to 
his return to the North, thatrthey wanted to foroe 
him (Mr. McDonald) into selling Burns to them ; 
but he “refused, and stood for two hours on the 
deck of the boat, expecting to have to shoot one 
or other of them.” Mr. Barnnm, of Barnnm’s 
Hotel, became security for my safe transit through 
the State, and here we are, on our way to Boston 
ipplause). 

After taking up a collection, the meeting dis¬ 
persed. 


waiting for the “ silversmith ” to come in. I 
waited for about, as X suppose; the space of an 
hour, when, as I hadn’t had any supper, and felt 
kind of hungry, I asked them if they wouldn’t let 
;gi» home? And- they said no. I began 
consider what was the difficulty. About half 
hour afterwards, I lieard some one walking along 
the passage, and then somebody opened the door. 
He didn’t open it like an honest man, but seemed 
to be afraid some one would see him. He opened 
door, and walked in, and said, “ How do you 
do, Mr. Burns? ” And then I saw that the hunters 
had caught their game. I used no resistance, 
and, if I had, it would have availed nought against 
all of them. It came into my mind to disown 
him, but then something about the conduct of | 
Christ came to my mind; too, and 
rather than falsify myself, to submit, like a sheep 
under the shearer, or a lamb under the slaughter 
depending on God to arrange the matter.. So I 
called him, as we do down in Virginia, “ master. 
He asked me if I thought he would have any dif¬ 
ficulty In taking me hack to Virginia. I was 
brought to kind of a stand, dumb like, tout I said 
I don’t know.” He then said how much money 
he had given me, and asked if I did not remember 
how kind he had been. “ Oh, yes,” I said, “ 
collect you used to give me 12 1-2 cents a 
end of every year that I worked for you. 
thought it would be a poor business at the North 
that would n’t turn me in more than that. He 
went out and I saw him no more that night, and 
you may imagine I did n’t eat nor sleep that night, 
and what my feelings were I can’t tell. 

Well, next morning, they told me my master 
had said I was his, and he had got all the papers 
prove it. They put on bracelets, and took me 
down to the Court-room; not such bracelets as 
■, ladies, of silver and gold, hut 
steel, that cut into the wrists, and [exhibiting his 
wrists] here are the scars they have left. Well, 
the lawyers insisted upon me that I should have 
counsel, though, as I had called the man “ master, 

I told them that I could see no good in it. I coi 
sidered that the words which I first spoke had 
ruined me ; therefore, I said unto my friends, 
There is no use—I don’t see whereby any good 
can he done, except through Almighty God ’’—for 
I could n’t tell a falsehood even to save my liberty. 
Well, they insisted upon me, and at last I con¬ 
sented to it, although it profited me nothing. And 
they tried me, and what a brave sight! 
fugitive, was surrounded by a body-guard of 200 
men, all armed With their big horse-pistols and 
cutlasses (groans), some of ’em lying upon the 
table and some of ’em in their hands, to the 
her of full 200,1 should think. Some of ’em 
me, “ Burns, don’t you have anything to. do 
with them d—d sons of b—s of Abolitionists" 
meaning thereby lawyers Dana, Ellis, Phillips, 
and the others—“ they cfen’t care anything for 
you, and won’t do you any good.” I said that 
tfiey were the only men who worked for my| 
freedom, and if they failed, it was not to their 
blame.” Well, next morning, a paper came up 
and I read in it that they said I had expressed a j 
wish to go back to Virginia; that I wanted to go 
back very much. Now, Satan himself, if he had 
up out of the pit upon the earth, could not 
have told a bigger lie. How, I want to ask you, 
white or black, who of you wants to go into a den 
of roaring lions ? who wants to go into slavery ? 
Do any of you? (No! no!) Who that has had, 

I have, the blood trickling down my back, from 
my neck to my heels, from the deep gashes of the 
cow-skin, would want to g6 back there, and beg 
to be taken baok 1 They give a man 500 lashes 
for insulting them ; how many would they give if | 
made them mad ? Who wants to be in that 
position ? Is there any man here who holds with 
that? (No, tto.) This is the position to which we 
fettered in the South. Well, I was carried 
down to the Revenue, Cutter from the Court- 
House La a dejigtotful manner. I yras,qpit% .the, 
the wonderful Barns; I saw they had got the 


nigger, if I had yer on, my place, I put yon whar 
yer couldn’t get to Boston again in a hurry.” 
And I thought, if I had a-been on his place, J’ 
a-ground Km to powder; I’d mashed him tp a mummy 
first (applause). Still another would say, “ This 
is the great lion, Burns. Eh, Burns, are you 
the lion? ” One would ask me about the North, 
and I told him it was a place where men of my 
colour could walk the streets without being afraid 
of insult, or getting knocked down. That was 
saucy, and he said, “ What! notknocka/nlg ger 
down? Here, take this fellow- a pltcJl tliat j 
efevWI&^ged me, only the auc- 
UeMfwas Interested in keeping my skin as free 
from bruises as he could, because, if I didn’t itv.l: 
well, I would not fetch him so much by a good many 
dollars. At length they got a bid of $25, at which 
they kept for full three-quarters of an hour, plenty 
saying they'd like to have me, only I would be 
telling their “ niggers” about the North, and get 
’em all to run away: At last, I was knocked down 
for $905. 

The man who bought me wanted me to swear, 
before God and man, that I would serve him as a 
slave and be very submissive. I said, “ Sir, I be¬ 
long to you ; truly, you can whip me to death if 
you please—hut I cannot make any pledges be¬ 
fore God. If you take me home and treat me as 
a man ought to he treated, I will try to do all 
can,” and my meaning was while I stayed with 
him. For I was bent on once more seeing Boston 
or Canada (laughter and applause). He put me 
prison again, and I was one day let down to walk 
in the yard, but I was quickly put hack again, 
because, as I had been at the North, I would be 
talking with the other “ niggers ” and tainting them 
with Abolitionism, and set them into the notion 
of running away too. David McDonald, of North 
Carolina, was thle man to whom I was sold. He 
took me from the jail in a hack—a great thing, 
you know, sitting baok in a carriage (laughter), 

“ nigger ” don’t often ride in a carriage, you know 
—that was in style! When I left Richmond, 
man says, “ tell ’em in North Carolina that the 
people at the North are starving, and that’s a fact, 
you know, Bums.” When, I got to North Caro¬ 
lina, I found another hack waiting for me—very 
fine indeed—something big. My master began 
talk to me and tell me that he looked at the heart 
of a.man, not at his skin—I had got a.white heart, 
and so he did n’t look on me as a “ nigger,” by 
manner of means. He just wanted me to drive 
him and his wife out, and J was to sleep in a little 
office among the inferior white folks, who worked 
his place, and he would give me money when- 
er I. wanted it. He wanted me to come and tell 
him whenever I saw anything wrong in the other 
niggers ”—but I was not to mix in with them, 
make free with them. I went into the little office, 
and there was no bed, so I went to my master, 
and.asked for one ; he sent me to the cook for a 
blanket—and that was all I got to sleep on. When 
I had been with this man about a month, I went 
and told him he had promised to give me what- 
money I wanted, and I should, if he pleased, 
like a little change. And what do you think he 
gave me—six cents (great laughter). I touched 
my heaver respectfully, and went off. I was- de¬ 
termined to pay one more visit North, and so I 
to my friends, and I would have come if I had 
wade through blood to my neck. I wrote 
Boston, hut; I don’t know if any answer 
■er sent to that, I wrote that the only way 
to escape from bondage was by a general uprising 
of the slaves; and I would have been willing to 
lead them, as theirjoaptain, tp Death or Freedom 
(great applause), 

[Being admonished of the lapse of time, by his 
friend Grimes,] he said, in eonelusion—Kind 
friends, I thank you for your kind attention, and 
if you will remember me, and consider how I 
up, and I hope you,will pi— AGod.toen- 
dow me with wisdom, that I may. ,. 3 -• freeman, 
>me to something profitable (much applause). 

The Rev. Mr. Grmes was then introduced. 
He said that he had endeavoured to obtain the 
liberty of Anthony, while-in Boston,.and had got 
the money, and the man was promised to him, 
when his owner demanded $300 more, and finally 
said lie would not sell him in Boston at any price. 
He attributed this failure .altogether to Loring, 

A lady friend hearing pf Burns’s whereabouts 
lately, a letter was sent to McDonald, who replied 
that he would sell Anthony for $1,300, although 
he could get $1,500 or $1,600 in the neighbour¬ 
hood fdr him, but that Anthony was a good honest 
fellow, who earnestly desired his freedom, and, if I 
re would ,pay him that sum, we should have Mm,| 
We wrote on a letter of acceptance, and Barnum’ 


For the Anti-Slaver; Standard. 

NNirARSART MEETING OF THE OLD SARATOGA 
AND WASHINGTON COUNTY A. S. SOCIETY. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Hiram Corlis, at 10 o’clbck, A. M., on 
the 16th of Feb., a goodly number being present 
for the first morning session. The Secretary 
having deceased sifice their last Anniversary, J. 
Wilder was chosen for the office during the Con¬ 
vention. 

A Business Committee was appointed, consisting 
’ the following persons: Rev. Mr. Shattnek, 
Hannah Lamb, AaronPowell, John Wilbur, Lydia 
Wilbur, Amy Corlis. 

A Committee on resolutions consisted of Hiram 
Corlis, J. Wildee, Esther Wilbur, Leonard Gibbs, 
Eliza J. Tobey and Rev. Mr. Wetherspoon. 

Committee on Finance, Emma L. Wildee, Job 
Wilbur. 

Committee on Nominations, Francis Tobey, J. 
Benson, Mrs. Robertson, Charles G.. Heveland, 
Phebe Thomas and Horace Beaghm. 

An announcement was made that Charles C. 
Burleigh, who was expected at the Convention, 
would probably not he present, on account of the 
sickness of his brother, and was received with 
marked disappointment and deep regret. 

A. M. Powell read a letter from a distinguished 
friend of the slave, which was sent to a friend in 
the village, hut whose name it was thought not 
j make public.* These must be degenerate 
when a man, animated by the trne and noble 
principles of philanthropy, dare not publish his 
with his noble and Christ-like deeds of 
benevolence, in a land which so often boasts of 
liberty of speech and of the press ; but so it is, 
The following is ah extract from his letter: 

low in my 67th year. Forty-nine years 
ago, I enlisted in the cause of the slave, according 
my ability, and then joined the old Abolition 
Society of Philadelphia. Thirty-three years ago, 
I removed to Delaware, and at once joined a small 
Society then in existence in this, place. Soon after, 
they, as a body, became defunct. I was, at the 
time of the last meeting, one of the Vigilance 
Committee. For seven years thereafter, I signed 
letters, as formerly, as a member, of an active 
committee of the Society. I carried several cases 
in this and other slave States to Court, at my own 
expense, and never lost hut one case, where the 
freedom of a slave was at stake. It cost n»e, seve¬ 
ral years in. succession, from $200 to $300 in 

Hah, but never hau cause to rsgret th'e ooarse I 
had taken. I assisted Luudy with his paper before 
Garrison joined him at Baltimore. I have taken 
Liberator from the commencement. I am no 
Liberty Party man, and, of edurse, no voter. I 
le in contact with slaveholders, under 
almost every conceivable circumstance. I have, 
in three instances, had the loaded pistol pointed 
against my heart, when rescuing or inquiring into 
the case of slaves. I have had the bowie-knife 
drawn on me in the cars, and yet remain unscathed!. 
I have assisted towards the North eighteen hundred 
and seventy-four slaves in thirty-three years. I k.ave 
been fined $5,400 ; have had all my property/ sold 
for the above debt, when I could have placed the 
whole of the slaves, eight in number, in Oourt in 
twelve hours ; and can say With truth, ftrat were 
I placed in the same eircumstanoes again, I should 
pursue the same course. I am now a healthy, 
happy man; my mind is at peace with all men ; 
I have plenty to eat and wear. My children can 
support themselves; so can I. I have enjoyed the 
life I have had assigned me, and have had an 
assurance that should I not live to see slavery 
abolished, there are those living that will, so sura 
as God is just; hut I tremble for the slaveholders; 
first, dissolution of this corrupt Union, and then, I 
fear, a general massacre by the blacks of their 
cruel oppressors.” 

A. M. Powell made some very interesting remarks 
upon the above letter ; speaking of hi* as a wor¬ 
thy example to follow, by all who love liberty 
not only for themselves, but for the fettered bond- 
man. He spoke of the trial of those who had 
devoted their lives to the cause of freedom, and 
numbered them among earth’s noblest benefactors. 
Some remarks were made by others in regard 
to the letter, and upon the spirit which should 
govern this Convention. 

Adjourned until 2 P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by the Presi¬ 
dent, at the appointed time, there being more in 
attendance, not only from the village, hut from the 
surrounding country. The following resolution 
was read and laid before the meeting for disous- 


Resolved, That organizations and associations 
were made for man, and not man for them ; there¬ 
fore, all, whether in Church or in State, that, can- 
without a sacrifice of the right's of man 
ought and should be destroyed. 

Remarks upon the above resolution were made 
by several, but few, if any, of Jthem seemed to see 
the extent to which it would lead if carried out. 

A. M. Powell read the two followng resolutions, 
which were adopted by the Rhode Island Anti- 
Slavery Convention: 

Resolved, That we solemnly and earnestly pro¬ 
test against making any incidental, momentary or 
limited issue with slavery a substitute for its im¬ 
mediate afid eternal overthrow, such as the enact¬ 
ment of the Fugitive Slave law, or the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, or the admission of any 
slave State into the Union, oi the acquisition 
of any foreign territory for slaveholding purposes, 
or returning hack to the policy of our Revolu¬ 
tionary fathers, or the absurdity of attempting to 
make liberty national and slavery sectional; but 
the work of genuine, anti-slavery is to assail slavery 
wherever it exists, with or without the sanction of 
* the ram ot ull villanies-j to fill every 
r and- every abettor of slaveholding 
with shame and confusion of face, and to give im¬ 
mediate and unconditional emancipation to every, 
slave on American soil. 

Resolved, That a dissolution of the Union is de¬ 
manded by every principle of justice, humanity 
and self-respect, by every consideration of safety 
and the general welfare, and by the wisest refer¬ 
ence to all their industrial pursuits on the part of 
the Free States; that in no other way ean they 
maintain their own rights, or wash their own 
hands in innoeency, than by a peaceful secession ‘ 


lb name.of tits ger- 
made public, and 

““““ dlum, tuo muiviuuai who has made liim- 
Garrett, of Wilmington, Delaware —Eds. Standard.) 




from the slaveholding States, leaving with them 
the awful responsibilities of their slave system; 
and that, to this end they ought to meet in a dele¬ 
gated capacity, in a free Northern Convention, to 
take such steps and to agree upon sueh measures 
as may be necessary to effect this object. 

A.M. Powell spoke in defence of the resolutions. 
He compared the platforms of the once two great 
political parties, and showed that they not only 
stood upon pro-slavery ground now, but always 
had and always would, so long as we remained 
under one Government. The North and South 
seemed to vie with each other wbioh should go 
the farthest and fall the lowest in'the support of 
slavery. He said, even the Free Democrats 
do nothing, for they were to attack slavery only 
where Congress had full control, in the District of 
Columbia, and the Territories, leaving the States 
to do as they choose with slavery in their own 
borders; thus neglecting to attack the great 
strongholds of American slavery. The Liberty 
Party was fettered and could not stand upon these 
high moral and uncompromising principles of 
eternal justice, the rock of truth, and fight the 
enemy in his strongholds with any oh ance of sr 
cess. He spoke of the dissolution of the Union 
the only ffope for the slave, and of the North. He 
believed that a dissolution of the Union could be 
proved tfi mathematical exactness, to be advan¬ 
tageous to the North in a commercial point of 
view, as well as in many other ways. He quoted 
from the South to show that slavery could not 
exist without the assistance of the North ; that 
dissolution of the Union would be a dissolution of 
slavery. He then appealed to the audience, whe¬ 
ther we had a right to keep the slave in his chains, 
to carry out our selfish ends, either in a commer¬ 
cial or in a political point of view. The disunion 
doctrines caused considerable feeling upon the 
subject, some for and some against. They were 
discussed by A. M. Powell, Job Wilbur, Reuben 
Misher, Rev. Mr. Wetherspoon, and others. 

The following resolutions were presented by J. 
Wlldeo, in hehalf of the Committee on Resolu- 


Eesol ved, That we condemn, in the mast emphatic 
manner, the whole course of our Government in 
regard to the compromies it has made with evil, 
Whether in regard to slavery or any other great 

Resolved, That, in making a compromise with 
evil, we violate a law of God, and must, sooner or 
later, pay the penalty of violated law ; we say it 
without feat of contradiction, that it is impossible 
to make a compromise between right and wrong ; 
that a Government based upon compromises muBt 
sooner or later fall. 

The last resolutions called forth some remarks 
in their approval, which, together with the other 
resolutions, were passed. 

The following resolution, taken from a series of 
resolutions passed by the Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavtry Society, was read by A. M. Powell : 

Resolved, That, while we rejoice to perceive on 
the part of the religious press, and some of the 
churches and pulpits, in various parts of the land, 
indications of a somewhat favourable change of 
position, in respect to our cause, we are still con¬ 
strained to declare, “ the American Church is the 
bnlwaifk of slavery,” and, consequently, a tho¬ 
roughly apostate body, whose claim to be the 
Church of Him who came to “ open the prison 
doors to them that are bound ” is equally shame¬ 
less and. profligate. 

Tha above resolution was received with marked 
demonstrations of approval and disapproval. 

Mr. Wetherspoon objected, in emphatic language, 
to the adoption of the resolution, believing it 
would injure the cause even at this advanced 
Btage. He said the cause was onward, its pro¬ 
gress wa s easily to be seen, and that we should 
not throw in a block to stop its wheels. 

A. M. Powell spoke for sometime ifi favour of 
the resolution. 

Rev. Mr. Shattuck thought that there were ex- 
ceptioesVJiit they would take care of themselves; 
that if the present American Church was torn to 
■pieces, on its ruins would be erected a true Church, 
which would recognise not only the justice of God, 
bat the rights of man. 

After considerable discussion, the resolution 
was at last adopted, amid considerable feeling. 

Rev. Mr. Shattuck presented the following me¬ 
morial : 

Whereas, in tire inscrutable course of Pro vidence, 
our former Secretary, Samuel Wilbur, has, since our 
last meeting at this place, been taken from us by 
death; therefore, be it resolved, that we deeply 
deplore the event as the removal from our ranks of 
one most earnest and faithful in his love for hu¬ 
manity, and pity, for the oppressed; that we cherish 
in affectionate and admiring remembrance the 
thought of his many good deeds and words for the 
unhappy millions depz’ived of their freedom, and 
that we tender our heartfelt sympathies t( 
kindred and more immediate friends of ou 
parted brother, in the sad bereavement of him at 
once so truly pious, virtuous and humane, and so 
highly gifted, useful and promising. 

On account of the absence of G. C. Burleigh, 
and the inclemency of the weather, the Conven¬ 
tion closed with the afternoon Session, to the 
great disappointment of many who were ther 
and many who came the next day. 

J. Wilder, Secretary. 


THE GREAT DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 

We have just finished reading the full report, ii 
the Globe, of the Debate, in the Senate of the United 
^States, on the 23d nit., upon the passage Of the 
hill to protect U. S. officers in executing the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave law. The speech of Mr. Seward, which 
formed a part of that Debate, will be found on the 
first page. It is marked by those high qualities 
which distinguish all the public efforts of its 
author, and will serve to augment his popularity 
among that portion of the Northern people who, 
while they are not prepared for revolutionary 
measures, are yet honestly determined to he ni 
longer ruled by the Slave Power. There an 
radical and lamentable defects in Mr. Sewartl’ 
statesmanship, but they are such as the unholy 
Union between the North and South renders inevi¬ 
table even to the best of those who consent to 
shave its responsibilities. With all his deficiencies, 
he stands manfully upon the ground where he long 
since planted his feet, taking no step backward 
and giving no sign of wavering or fear under 
the assaults to which he is exposed. 

Next week we shall publish the Speeches of 
Messrs. Wilson and Sumner, when we shall have 
occasion to speak of the positions assumed by those 
gentlemen respectively, in reply to the interroga¬ 
tories of Southern Senators, upon the question Of 
returning fugitive slaves. We are sorry to find 
■ that the telegraphic report of Mr. Wilson’s remarks 
was not so far wrong as we had hoped it was, and 
that his replies were less manly and direct than 
of his colleague. But our readers shall : have 
the means of forming a judgment for themselves 
upon this point. 

Messrs. Wade, of. Ohio, Fessenden, of Me., and 
Gillette, of Gt., also bore an honourable part 
the discussion. Mr. Gillette took occasion to speak 
of the atrocities Of slavery and the slave trade 
the seat of Government, and his shafts were 
well directed as to carry consternation into the 
Southern oamp. We trust his speech will he 
widely circulated. 


Gemot Sima’s Letter to Wendell Phillips, 
published herewith, we commend to the attention 
of, our readers. Some thing ia it invite comment, 
hut we have not room for a word. Mr. Smith ap¬ 
pears to ns to be labouring under an entirely 
erroneous idea, in supposing that his integrity 
has been called in question by those Abolitionists 
who differ from him in opinion on some points, 
question the wisdom of some things done or said 
by him while a member of Congress. If any Abo¬ 
litionist has ever doubted his entire Sincerity and 
honesty, we are not aware of the fact. 


LETTER FROM A. M. POWELL. 

To the Editors of the Standard. 

After holding meetings in Wayne County, I 
had several very good meetings in Ontaria, and 
from thence proceeded to Cayuga County to fulfil 
of appointments for meetings, as an¬ 
nounced in the Standard. 

Had two meetings at Port Byron, in Graham’s 
Hail—the first on Thursday evening, January 25th, 
and the second on Friday evening, the 26th. 

These meetings were not largely attended, but, 
i the part of .those who were present, a gratify¬ 
ing interest was exhibited. 

The sectarians of the place, both ecclesiastical 
and political, as a natural consequence,.had.no 
sympathy with onr meetings. On the first evening, 
the Methodists held a meeting at the same hour 
With ours, for the purpose, it was said by some, 
of saving as many as possible from falling under 
anti-slavery influences; and on the second evening, 
the Baptists manufactured a meeting.; also the 
Hindoo Know-Nothings, who are said to he quite 
numerous in that community, held one of their 
secret conclaves, which, together with a severe 
snow-storm, contributed to make our meetings 
smaller than probably would otherwise have been 

There ale a few earnest friends of ou. 
and about Port Byron, and the number is gradually 
increasing. 

a, Mr. H-, who, in times past., has 

actively cooperated with the Old School Demo¬ 
no Party, and as one of the results is now pro¬ 
fusely supplied with franked speeches from Wash¬ 
ington, by Stephen Arnold Douglas, and other 
of the apostles of “ popular sovereignty,” assured 
a discussion in regard to a Dissolution of the 
Union, that, so far as the Fugitive Slave law is 
concerned, if a fugitive slave should call on him 
for aid, he should grant it, and, if need he, rather 
than that the law should be executed, he would 
take, with his own conveyance, said fugitive to 
Canada, so that even Old Hmkerism is threatening 
Disloyalty, tb some extent, to the Slaveholding 
Oligarchy! 

very kindly entertained, while at Port 
Byron, in the family of Mr. Nathan Marble, who 
has long been a warm friend of our cause. 

At Throopsville, on Sunday, the 28th, in conse- 
quenee of the storm, and the drifted snow, I could 
hold no meetings. 

I also had appointments ait Springport, for 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, the 30th and 
31st, hut, on reaching there, found no opening for 
the meetings, which were deferred for the present, 
to he held at some future period. 

Had a meeting at Aurora, in Academy Hall, 
l Saturday evening, February 3d. 

Aurora is a very pleasantly located village, 
situated on the east shore of the Cayuga Lake, 
about eighteen miles south of Auburn. It has an 
interesting and commanding view of the lake, and 
of the beautiful landscape beyond. 

The inhabitants are, for the most part, wealthy, 
and are aristocratic in their feelings, and hence 
have next to no sympathy at all for that move¬ 
ment the object of which is to “ undo the heavy 
burdens and to let the oppressed go free.” 

Onr meeting, which was a small one, was mostly 
attended by persons living several miles distant, 
bo are.actively interested in the cause. 

Out of the whole number of the inhabitants of | 
the village, six persons—five men and one woman l — 
condescended to lend us their kind attention for a 
brief hour to take into consideration the condition 
and the Christian claims of almost four millions of 
fellow-beings Who have “ fallen among 
thieves,” and are now lying “ bruised and bleed¬ 
ing ” by the wayside. 

The doors of each of their churches are under¬ 
stood to be looked against anti-slavery meetings, 
and their religion is of a quality—judging from 
their past and present relation to the anti-slavery 
movement—under the benign influences of which 
the business, or father the crime, of man-stealing, 
-whipping^ and cradle-plundering, might be 
engaged in with'ImpunTty, aUd even with a fair' 
prospect of having the favour and the patronage 
of the purse-proud and time-serving worshippers | 
who habitually assemble themselves together 
the Sabbath day in their Synagogues of Slavery. 

Ou Sunday afternoon, Feb. 4th, I held a very 
good meeting at Leedyard, in the Methodist 
church. Notwithstanding the very cold and 
favourable weather, there was a goodly number of 
attentive listeners in attendance at the meeting. 

Had an excellent meeting on Sunday evening, 
the 4th, in a school-house at Poplar Ridge. 

This is in the midst of a Quaker District—that 
being the kind of religion most prevalent—and 
is embraced within the limits of the Scipio Quar¬ 
terly Meeting. 

The several divisions of the Society are found 
here, and among the younger portion of the mem¬ 
bers there is apparently considerable interest felt 
in the anti-slavery cause, hut on the part of the 
Ministers and Elders and the “ weighty members 
of their Councils, with some noble and honourable 
exceptions, there is a time-serving and hypocritical 
pro-slavery conservatism and bigotry that is rarely 
be equalled, concerning which Parker Pillshury 
has well remarked, in his .excellent work, the 
Church as It Is,” that “ if a hoard of brokers 
among the demons of darkness would not pay 
high premium for hypocrisy like this, then such j 
stocks must have greatly fallen in that market 
since the last accounts from thence.” 

A recommended minister among Friends, who 
is interested in the anti-slavery cause, attended the 
meeting at Poplar Ridge, and, at the close, said to 
that, although my criticisms upon his Society 
had been pretty severe, he believed them to be 
true, aud justly applicable to it; and that he had 
been pained for a long time, in looking 
Society, to witness, as he thought, that just in 
the proportion that other people have become 
actively interested in the cause, the Society of I 
Friends —as a body —has stood aloof, and shut its 
doors against it, refusing to cooperate in the great 
struggle now going on in hehalf of Universal 
Liberty. 

At Aurora and at the above meetings, I had the 
cooperation of Willetts Keese, an active and an 
uncompromising Abolitionist, and was also very 
kindly entertained in his family, all the members j 
of which are devotedly interested in the slave’ 
redemption, and in human progress. 

At Sherwood’s Cofners, I held two meetings— 
the first on Monday evening, Feb. the 5th; the 
eond on Tuesday evening, the 6th. 

The weather was extremely cold; and on Tues¬ 
day evening and the Wednesday morning follow¬ 
ing, it exceeded in severity the coldest weather 
that has been known ia that section of the < 
y at any period for many years. 

The meetings . were held in the school-i 
which is a very good one, and, on Monday evening, 
notwithstanding the extreme severity! of the 
weather, the room Was filled with an interesting 
audience. 

The meeting on Tuesday evening, 
quence of the bitter and penetrating cold and of j 
another meeting near by, was but moderately 
attended. 

Slocumb Howland resides here, and his home is 
le, the atmosphere*)! which is every way conge¬ 
nial and gratifying to the uncompromising Aboli¬ 
tionist. I am also, indebted to Mr. Reuben Halsted 
and family, for their hospitality and kind endea- 
render my labours effectual 

vicinity. 

At each of these meetings, I have distributed 
copies of the new series of Anti-Slavery Tracts, 
and, in repeated instances, have afterwards re-, 
ceived gratifying testimonials as to the beneficial 
results they have accomplished with those persons 
who have given them a careful reading. May the J 
numbers be multiplied andhave a widely extended 
circulation. 

I am now engaged in fulfilling a series of appoint¬ 
ments in Washington County; and, with a single 
exception, have thus far had excellent meetings. 

Yours for Emancipation, 1 immediate and, uncon¬ 
ditional, A. M. Powell. 

Noaia Granville, Washington Co., N. Y. 
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NO. CLXiy. 

The Argument —Tlie Correspondent furmsheth materials 
for history—Concerning Judge Loring’s Lectureship—.Mr. 
Franklin Dexter, who and what he is—Price of Lecturers 
in the Cambridge Market—What men say—How some oi 
the votes against him are explained—The Probate Judge- 
ship, and men’s minds thereon—Prospects of the Removal 
—Mr. Phillips’s Argument—The other side how repre¬ 
sented—General Houston's Lecture—Know-Nothing con¬ 
sternation—Piety, Slavery and Dancing-eSuit against 
Mayor Smith and the other Burns Rioters—The great 
victory of the day—A more fatal liquid, than vitriol, &c. 
See. (Hr 

Boston, March 8, 1855. 

The matters connected with Commissioner 
Loring are those which fill, the talk of Boston just 
at present—they and the things to which they 
naturally allied. The degree in which his rejec- 
by the Overseers of Harvard College 
tended as a condemnation of his Slave-catching 
proclivities has been mooted in the newspapers. 
A communication has appeared in the Daily 
Advertiser intended to relieve the Board of the 
entire credit that has been given it on this head. 
But the Advertiser and the -general Public insist 
upon it that the guillotine, was applied 
of Public Justioe and not merely as one of Aca¬ 
demic Duty. The way that the thing is talked 
about is this, though I do not pledge myself for 
accuracy of all my details : Several 
years ago, the Hon. Franklin Dexter, of this City, 
who, about that time, retired from the Bar with 
the reputation of being the equal of the foremost 
lawyer, and perhaps surpassing all in univer¬ 
sality of accomplishments, was appointed a Lec¬ 
turer at the Cambridge Law School. It was an 
appointment that was, in every respect, honoura¬ 
ble to the Appointing Powers and beneficial to the 
School. But before long, Mr. Dexter resigned, as 
now said, because the College was unable to 
pay him for his services. For a temporary pur¬ 
pose, as it was supposed,-Mr, Edward G. Loring 
was put in his place. His appointment expired, 
by limitation of time, in August, 1852.1 think it 
Still, Mr. Loring was continued in office, 
without a new appointment until the other day, 
receiving, as is affirmed, a larger compensation 
than that which has come between the College and 
the services of Mr. Dexter. So that it appeared 
that the College could afford to pay for the ser- 
of a fifth-rate lawyer at a higher rate than 
for those of one undeniably at the head of the 
Last year, as I believe I have told you 
already, it was proposed to erect a new professor¬ 
ship for Mr. Loring, making it all comfortable for 
him by releasing the Coming Man from the 
sity of residence, so that he could hold his office 
of Probate Judge in Boston, at the saint 
this, however, the Overseers kicked resolutely, 
and the proposal was withdrawn; but, it 
that, by way of consoling Mr. Loring for the.rank 
of Professor which was denied him, he was allowed 
a Professor’s salary for a Lecturer’s duty. 

The Overseers, not unnaturally, were indisposed 
to permit, their intentions to he thwarted in this 
kind of way, and there was an unquestionable 
the part of a portion of those gen¬ 
tlemen. to be even with the Corporation and their 
proi&gi, whenever the time came. It is very pos¬ 
sible that there was a portion of the Board influ¬ 
enced rather by these considerations than by Mr. 
Loring’s Slave-catching malfeasances in their 
action on his appointment. But they were very 
happy to cast in their lot with those who meant 
to mark their sense of him as a man rather than 
a law-teaeher, and by all together the good 
work was happily accomplished. And the result 
would have been the same had these g 
whose Anti-Slavery motives are denied, abstained 
from voting,, or voted in favour of the confirma¬ 
tion—only the proportion would not have been 
satisfactorily large. You will perhaps ask 
how it happened that Mr. Loring had. thus wound 
himself around the hearts of the Honourable and 
Reverend Gentlemen composing the Corporation ? 
At the time of his appointment, three of the 

more or less nearly connected with him bj/j 
blood or affinity. I do not say that these gentle-71 
men shared iju the genera l feeling as to the unfit -J 
of Mr. Loring for the post. On the contrary, 

I have no doubt they thought he would do well 
enough. But when all Boston knew tnat there 
were at least fifty men at the Bar who were better, 
fitted for it than he, they could hardly be surprised 
if hia appointment were regarded as an act of 
favouritism. His appointment to his Probate 
i, was looked upon, at the time it 
made, with disfavour, as a provision made by 
a small clique, who had contrived to get the 
tool of Whig matters into their hands, for a feeble 
member of their confraternity. And there will he 
a very general pious submission and devout resig¬ 
nation to his fate, even among men who will make 
talk of it, should the Great and General Court 
Send him about his business again. There 
very general, opinion that he has been fed long I 
enough in the Common Pasture, and that it is time j 
now that he be put again into the private paddock 
of those who have quartered him on the public for | 
i long. 

How the [matter will go in the Legislature r 
ains to be seen. It seems too good a thing 
expect; but persons professing to be well in¬ 
formed are confident that the Address will be 
carried. Petitions continue to pour in from all 
parts of the State ; and if the Powers that Be wish 
main such, they cannot do a thing that will 
commend them to future support. The ad¬ 
mirable argument of Mr. Phillips, which appeared 
in last week’s Liberator, must act powerfully 
the impartial part of this Legislature, as it 1 
already on the general Public. No one has at¬ 
tempted a reply to it, as yet, except an Alabama 
Slaveholder, who was very fitly rejoined upon by 
Lewis Hayden, who, as you know, was for many 
years a slave, and is UoW a dealer in clothes, ii 
this city. The way in which the plain tale he had 
to tell put down the slaveholder was a very enter¬ 
taining as well as edifying circumstance. It is 
said that Mr. R. H. Dana, one of the counsel for 
Burns, is to appear now for the Commissioner 
who sent him back. Mr. Dana and many other 
excellent gentlemen who think change equivalent 
to revolution, and who look only at the public 
wrongs that may flow from doing a great right, 
fear lest the Removal of Judge Loring would tend 
to weaken the independence of the Judiciary. As 
if. the Bench could he strengthened by retaining 
upon it a man whom more than half the people 
look upon as a disgrace to it. I do hot question 
the sincerity of these gentlemen’s opinions tor the 
reality of their zeal; hut I must doubt thein dis¬ 
cretion. If they succeed in preventing this pur¬ 
gation of the Judiciary, they may be 
they will only hasten the day when the people 
Will take this matter into their own hands. They 
will say, if it be true, that, as matters ] 
a Judge is sacred, let him do what rascality he 
will, out of his office, we will” change that standing 
of matters, and give the election of JudgeB to the 
people. I should not fear to prophesy that, if Mr. 
Loring be returned the Judges in this State will 
be elected by the People in 1860. , 

General Houston’s lecture hqs been another 
feature of the last fortnight, 'The hall was as fi 
as it could be, and the General was listened 
with entire; civility, though it w^is very’blear-that 1 
it was all, the good manners of the audience could 
do to keep them from laughing in his face. The 
idea of the only Champion that Slavery has e; 
sent to an Anti-Slavery audience, a Senator, an 
Ex-President of Texas, the hero of San Jacinto, 
and all that sort of thing, standing up before a 
Northern audience and uttering such platitudes, 
such obsolete, worn-out arguments, that even Dr. 
Adams would blush to cover his nakedness with 
them, and should talk as if he did n’t suppose 
through all his twaddle, Was indeed a 
psychological phenomenon. It is very clear, if 
he really believed what he said, that there is not 
an Anti-Slavery’child in Massachusetts that does 
not understand the facts and philosophy of Slavery 
better than this veteran Slaveholder. The only 
time he really brought down the house Was when 
he, all unconsciously, trod on tie toes of his 
Know-Nothing friends, by pointing to what we 


owed to onr foreign population! The counte-| 
j of the Great One of the Earth (or this lit¬ 
tle part of it) fell like the thermometer on the 
coldest day, beyond observation or calculation., 
doubted by those.who speculate on the sub¬ 
ject whether General Houston has killed himself | 
the South, or hurt himself at the North, the 
)re by this Demonstration. I must say, how¬ 
ever, that he was’eminently pittas throughout his 
discourse, and he, vindicated his recent conversion 
to the Baptist Religion, at the Kaow-NothingF.es-: 
rival at Faneuil Hall, held the same evening. 
When' the dancing began,he left the -room, having 
a religions testimony against that amusement, 
lie could defend from the Bible the custom of j 
selling men and women by auction, and subjeet- 
! tag them to all the necessary horrors of slavery; 
bat he could not stand the sight of men and 
women dancing together for their amusement! 
Verily, great are the Mysteries of Godliness! 

base of general interest was entered, upon the 
last week, at Dedham. It was an action brought 
by a lad name Ela agatast Mayor Smith, the Apo¬ 
thecary-General Edwards and Captain Evans, for 
injuries received on the day they furnished and 
formed the Body-Guard of poor Burrs’s kidnap¬ 
pers. Young Ela, it seems, was apprentice to a 
Roxbury Apothecary, and was sent to Boston that 
day on an errand. Being seen in the streets with 
a bottle in his hand, the company in the command 
of the Gallant Evans fell upon him, cut him over 
the head, stabbed him and maltreated him out¬ 
rageously, and then had him shut up in a black- 
hole, called a lock-up, for twenty-four hours. 
Their excuse is that they thought the bottle con¬ 
tained vitriol, and. the brave fellows, being equal 
a combat with a boy, engaged him, at the point 
of the bayonet, and were gloriously victorious, as 
I have above stated. A motion was made for a I 
Non-Suit, oil the gVouhd' that these defendants] 
not the right parties. The Judge (Merrick) 
reserved the point for the whole Bench. Of 
course,, the odds are that the poor boy will be 
choused out of Justice by some trick of the Law. 

as shown that his injuries had affected his 
mind, as well as his body, so that he would 
probably, ever be able to support himself. But 
what of that, compared with the laurels of the 
Boston Militia ? I forgot to say that the bottle, 
which had thus frightened those fine fellows out 
of what wits brandy had left them, contained, not 
Vitriol, but Record Ink, a material Which they 
had much more reason to he afraid of, if they had 
only known what was what. d. 


LETTER FROM G. B. STEBBINS. 

North Collins, Erie Co., N. Y., | 
February 27,1855. j 
To the Editors of The Standard. 

I am sitting by the cheerful fireside of my friend 
Humphrey Smith, one of the pioneers who came 
here nearly forty years ago, when Buffalo was a 
village, and reared his cabin in the forest by 
a little creek, along which run an Indian “ trail,’! 
a rude contrast to the old farm he left near New 
Bedford. But the forest and the trail are gone, 
the cabin has disappeared and a spacious house 
stands on its site. So much for the energy and 
industry of the pioneer. Out of doors a snow- 

-rm is in full career, the roads blocked up, and 

embargo laid on travel. I can’t go out and 
talk, and, therefore, sit down to write something 
about my past few weeks’ travels and efforts. 

a few lines from Phillipsville, Alle¬ 
gany Co., some weeks since, to state the fact that 
the egg dispensation was gone by in that town, and 
arguments are more in vogue than eggs now— 
arguments against slavery more popular than eggs 
for it. 

Soon after, I went to Rushford, and had two 
; meetings, with rather small audiences; bnt, 

'few men and women, such as are in Rushford, i 

Two pro-slav<$jj revivals were in progress ; Hu¬ 
manity was driven to the Universalist Church, 
-hile.a ReljgioE^Ai.saya to AutifSlavery “ I am 
pholier than thou”'v.«ji using its temples and clos¬ 
ing public halls—teaching men to love God and 
forget their brother! 

I found J. H. Philleo and wife there, innch en¬ 
gaged, just at present, in arranging some business 
matters, but by no means forgetful of the good . 

I went to Belfast, one evening, and found the 
Baptist Churchfilled'with people. I talked about 
the “Know-Nothings,” exposing their pro-slavery 
.servility, and had an interesting time, excellent 
and candid attention, all that could be asked. 
Three clergymen were present, and two of them 
exchanged a friendly word as the audienoe were 
leaving. 

At Nile, I talked, onedark stormy evening, in the 
Seventh Day Baptist Church, to a good gathering 
for such a night, and in the Allen School House, 
a few miles south, had a crowded gathering. At 
Riehburgh, talked in the Academy Hall, which was 
fairly filled, although a Baptist preacher had 
talked about “ infidelity ” in the street. He came 
to hear, when a request was made that any one 
present would speak, correct errors, or give v 
in assent or dissent, said nothing publicly, but, after 
people were mostly gone, began to talk to a 
about misstatements, &c. He was asked why he 
didn’t come out publicly, and advised to cor 
me for satisfaction ; not choosing to do this, he 
walked solemnly out, and those who were left 
laughed at his exodus. 

A Seventh Day Baptist preacher who was pre¬ 
sent gave a hearty “ Amen ” now and then dur¬ 
ing the evening, and was cordial in manner and 

At Riehburgh, I was near the Pennsylvania line, 
but turned back to Friendship, and talked there 
one evening, in the Methodist Church, to a good 
audienoe, although the night was very cold and 
the freezing wind blew fearfully. A converted 
Catholic, a poor half-witted creature, had been 
lecturing in the place and telling awful stories 
about dark projects of wholesale murder by Catho¬ 
lics in this country, compared to which the gun¬ 
powder plot of Gay Fawkes was mere innocent 
recreation. The whole end and aim of his labours 
seemed to be tt> carry'-gsist to the Know-Nothing 
milk (By the way, isn’t it wonderful bowmen 
who, a few months ago, would try to kiss the blar- 
jhey-ston'e' with the Irish, and splutter high Dutch 
with. “ our German fellow-citizens,” who could n’t 
walk up the street without Mickey, or down with¬ 
out Yaeoub, are seized with mortal fear of the Ca¬ 
tholics ?]) 

As the Order had a tolerably strong vote in the 
place, and had drawn in some that were fit for 
better things, I occupied the time in exposing 
real character. At the dose,, a somewhat promi¬ 
nent Baptist rose and said that he had favoured 
their plans, but should db so no more ; another fol¬ 
lowed insomewhat similar manner, and the clergy¬ 
man of. the Congregational Church—who had 
favoured them—also said he was satisfied the 
Order would he servile and corrupt, and in a | 
manly way spoke against it. 

On the whole, I thought radical anti-slavery] 
stood better and “ Know-Nothingism ” worse for 
oilr meeting. 

There, as elsewhere, the rational, intelligent j 
and honestaunen who have been supporters of this j 
mystipa! HUphKtr -s. w$l named—are 1«< 
it, and it is becoming a sort of omnium gatherum 
for Hnnkerism of all grades, and all approved 
shades (no “ niggers,” of course ; they are foreign¬ 
ers and Liberia is their “ native country ”). 

I visited Wellsville and met a cordial welcome 
from A. N. Cole, editor of the Genessee Valley Free 
Press. The meeting was in the Baptist Church, 
and the audience, although not large, was excel¬ 
lent and intelligent. 

This was a stronghold of Know-Nothingism, and 
I occupied the time in exposing the Order, and 
showing that slavery was the great question to 
be met, and could never be adjusted or section- 
alized until the system was abolished by the with¬ 
drawal of that Northern aid given to it by patty, 
sect and Union pledged to its support. 


I took occasion to criticise some absurd state¬ 
ments made by a Baptist clergyman, who had lec¬ 
tured in favour of Know-Nothingism, in the same' 
Church, a few weeks before, and, at the close, a 
leading Baptist member moved a .vote of thanks. 
Wellsville is a busy town of some 1,500 inhabitants, 
in the midst of a lumbering country, and some 
idea of its immense business in that line may be 
gained by .the fact that, within twelve months 
past, $143,000 has been paid at the dipot of the 
Erie Railroad there for freight, principally lum¬ 
ber. I held a meeting at Alfred Academy, mot 
large, in consequence of imperfect notice, and at 
Cameadea, % small village on the Genesee river 
and canal. 

It has been a very hard place, and is not over 
yet. as ram is plenty at its taverns. But it is 
improving, and has a good farming population 
around. The meeting was in the church, Sunday 
afternoon, and the attendance and attention much 
better than I expected. 

Coming to Portage to take the cars toward 
Rochester, I found the railroad blocked up by 

-—a hopeless case for a day or two at least. 

A company joined and chartered a sleigh for 
Avon, and slid rapidly over a fine road, making 
the thirty-one pules in a trifle over four houn 
After reaching home, I was laid up some days 
by a severe cold and threatened fever, but on 
Saturday last left home for this place by Buffalo. 
Reaching that city, I found the wind blowing 
as usual. Whether it ever lulls there in the 
winter, I am doubtful. I never knew it to, and it 
has always come from the West when it has been 
my fortune to be therein eold weather—no zephyr 
either, hut a keen merciless blast, cold as Nova 
Zembla, and rushing on with the sweep it had 
gained by careering over three hundred miles of 
lake and the level country on the. Northern shore. 

an’t vouch but that the wind may change, 
may blow from the North or East sometimes—pos¬ 
sibly from the South—but its vicinity must be like 
that of the weather in' Scotland, as l heard the 
story told once by a witty man, an Irishman, and 
Catholic priest withal, with whom I rode a 
dozen miles, one cold morning, in a stage, and who 
kept me warm with laughter at his good stories, 
so well told. An Englishman, he said, was once 
travelling in the Highlands, and, for two weeks, 
and mists had been constant; tired of being 
soaked and befogged, he met a canny Scot'one 
day, and says to him, “ Does it rain here always ? ” 
The reply was given in the broad tones of the 
Scotchman, “ Nae, nae, it snaws sometimes.” 

But this is entirely “ extraneous matter.” Par- 
>n me and I will return to the thread of the 
narration. After waiting four hours at the hotel, 
eating a poor dinner and watching the snow as it 
whirled before the blast by the windows, I took 
for twenty miles, and then an outside seat ou 
a stage six miles more, facing that ceaseless and 
remorseless wind a good part of the way, and 
stopping at last at a little public house for the 
night, the next morning taking a walk of four 
miles before breakfast to my present quarters. 
Prospects are good for meetings in the viqinity 
when the storm ceases, and it is somewhat de¬ 
creasing in violenee. 

im near the Indian Reservation, on which a 
remnant of the Six Nations are settled, a thousand ] 
>re in number. My host has just been telling 
me of Red Jacket, whom he knew well personally. 
I must, in another letter, give some idea of their 
present condition, perhaps, for surely Abolitionists 
should he interested in the fate of the Indian, 
fading away beneath the withering shadow of | 
the Anglo-Saxon” as he is. Bnt the clouds are 
breaking away, the wind is moderating, the broad 
expanse of unsullied snow will soon glisten in the 
sunshine, and the roads, I trust, he broken out. 
The dark green of the pines contrasts finely with 
low; barns are like black dots on the distant 
hill-sides. Men work their way wearily along the 
on either side of which the fences just reach 
'up above the drifts.. It is all winter in its cheery 
aspect, the storm, gone, the sky softening from its 
cold Aeel-like blue to a deeper, warmer shade, 
flashing into red tints in the West. I must close. 
Yours truly, G. B. Stebbins. 


SENATOR WILSON—WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? 

We expressed our dissatisfaction, last week, 
with Hon. Henry Wilson’s replies (as reported by 
telegraph) to the interrogatories of Southern Sena¬ 
tors upon the rendition of fugitive slaves; We 
have occasion to express regret and. disap¬ 
pointment upon finding that he opposed the pas-1 
sage of the preliminary act for the admission of 
Oregon to the Union. The question came up just ] 
before the final adjournment, on Sunday. Here is 
the telegraphic report of what occurred : 

Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on -Terri¬ 
tories, reported a bill authorizing the people of 
Oregon Territory to form a State Constitution, 
and apply for admission at the next session. 

Mr. Badger objected, for want of time. 

Mr. Douglas urged the passage. The delay had 
occurred at the request of Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Douglas said good faith and public interest 


Mr. Jones — I go for admitting Oregon. 
They’ve: a right to come without slaves ; you are, 
however, destroying the balance of power when 
you reject a State which comes with slaves. That 
will be revolution. Then I will fight for them. 

Mr. Bell, from the Committee on Territories, 
explained the bill. 

. Mi-. Brown— I shall oppose this bill. We had a 
promise of no more general legislation. He moved 
to lay it upon the table. Lost—Nays 20, yCas 18; 

Mr. Brown— We don’t know whether she has l 
the requisite population. 

Mr. Douglas— She has 75,000, and will 
have 100,000. 

Mr. Brown renewed his opposition, and a gen-- 
eral opposition was made by Southern Senators. 

Mr. Wilson— -It is Sunday. I am ready t 
transact any business necessary to carry on the 
Government. I don’t think this is such! I think 
it would be better left open for another year, 
shall vote to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. Seward —Will the honourable Senator from 
Massachusetts permit me to suggest. A new State 
- -,y come in by invitation like that which is given 

. this hill; that is the old way all States were 
admitted before Michigan, and is considered by 
some the only right way. California was not 
invited, and like Michigan, came in with a State 
Constitution. This irregularity constituted the 
great difficulty in the way of admitting California. 
Oregon will apply next winter, if not admitted 
now. If invitation be not given now, objection 
will be made on the ground of irregularity when* 
she does come. According to legislative reckon¬ 
ing and to therecord, this Sunday morning is not 
Sunday, March 4, but Saturday, March 3. If you 
vote to lay on the table because it is Sunday, the 
record will contradict you, and hereafter you will 
have difficulty in explaining ; but if you call this 
Sunday, the admission of a Free State on the 
Pacific, is an act so beneficent as to justify its 
being done even on so sacred a day. 

Mi-. Douglas—I had intended to press the bill, 
as long as opposition came merely from the South', 
bnt since the opposition comes (turning to Mr. 
Wilson) from the extreme North, as well as (turn¬ 
ing to Mr. Brown) from the extreme South, it is 
manifest that we cannot*pass the bill, and I aban¬ 
don the effort, I move to lay the bill' on the table. 

The yeas and nays were called for, and the fol¬ 
lowing is the . vote : 

Yeas— Messrs. Allen, Badger, Bayard, Bell, Benjamin, 
Brown, Clay, Dawson, Dodge (Wis.); Douglas, Evans, Fitz¬ 
patrick, Geyer, Johnson, JonOB (Tenn.); Mallory, Mason, 
Morton, Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, Thompson. 
(Ity.); Thomson (N. J.); Touoey, Wells-27. 

Nays— Messrs. Barnard, Chase, Fessenden, Foot, Gillette, 

ouston, Seward, Stuart, Sumner, Wade, Weller—11. 

Mr. Wilson, in his speech, promised to vote in 
favour of a motion to lay the bill on the table, 
re find his name neither among the yeas nor 
the nays. Did he conclude, on second thought, to 
dodge ? The talk about Sunday was sheer non- 
inasmuch as the sacredness of the day 
would have been no more violated by taking the 
question upon the passage of the hill than it was 
by the vote to lay it on the table. The one was 
as much business as the other. We cannot help 
suspecting that Mr. Wilson was working in the 
interest of the Know-Nothings. At any rate, his 
course has a decidedly ugly look. 


TO FREDERICK DOEGLASS. 

Sir : Had not your many changes and re¬ 
changes prepared me to be astonished at nothing 
that you might say, or do, I would have been 
somewhat surprised at the attack made Upon me 
by you, in your paper of the 2d of March. You 
commence by saying, “ we do regret that he 
should feel called upon to show his faithfulness 
the American Anti-Slavery Society by c< 

% us with dishonour.” Let me say to 
Frederick Douglass, that my difference with you 
has nothing whatever to do with the American 
Anti-Slavefy Society, and no one knows that bet¬ 
ter than yourself. And I regard such an insinua¬ 
tion as fit only to come from one whose feelings 
entirely lost to all sense of shame. My charge 
against you is, that, just before I left the United 
States for England, you wrote a private letter 
distinguished Abolitionist in Great Britain, injuri- 
o me, and intended to forestall my movements 
there. In a note which I forwarded to you, 
your address at Rochester, on the 20th of January 
last, I gave you to understand that I had been 
made aware of your having acted in that under¬ 
hand manner. The following is a part of the note 
I sent you more than a month ago. “ During my 
rn in England, and several months after my 
arrival there, and while spending a few days with 
a friend of yours, the post brought me a letter, 
which had been re-mailed in London, and it 
proved to be from yon, dated at New Bedford. 
After I had finished reading the letter, your friend 
.seemed anxious to learn its contents. I handed 
it to her, with the request that she would read it 
your friend appeared much astonished at the kind- 
less expressed by you to me, and exclaimed, 
Douglass has done you a great injustice,’ and 
immediately revealed to me the contents of a 
letter which she had received from you, some 
months before, and which was written a short time 
previous to my departure from America. I need 
not say that the very unfavourable position in 
which your letter placed me before your friend, 
secured for me a cold reception at her hands. I 
need not name the lady ; you know to whom I 
refer, unless you wrote to more than one.” Your 
attaok upon me, in your paper of the 2d inst. 

, which you ask for “ facts,” when my note < 
taining the above had been in your possession 
more than a month, shows too well your wish to 
make a sneaking fling at me, instead of seeking- 
for “ facts,” and acting the part of an honourable 
man. Why did you not give my note a place in 
your paper, and make such comments as you 
thought best ? No, that would not have suited 
you. Bnt, anxious to heap insult upon injury, 
you resort to the mode most congenial to. your 
feelings and sense of justice. Had I not thought 
it due to the public to state the above “ facts,” I 
would have treated your scurillous paragraph with 
that silence and contempt that all such articles 
so justly deserve. However, no future insinua¬ 
tion of yours, np matter how false or unjust, shall 
provoke from me a reply. 

William Wells Brown. 

Illness op Miss ■ Martin® a?-— Late, English 
papers state, and the painful intelligence is 
firmed by private letters from abroad, that Miss 
Martineau is very seriously ill, and not expected j 
to live many months. Her disease is pronounced 
to be an enlargement of the heart; but, as physi¬ 
cians are so liable to be mistaken in regard to 
diseases of that organ, we hope that they may be 
in error in this case. If, however, MissMartineau’s 
work in this world is nearly finished, she may lie 
down to rest with the blessed eonseiousness of a 
life well spent, and of having faithfully used the 
many talents wherewith she was endowed for the 
good of her fellow-men. Her name will be enrolled 
among those of the chosen few who have lived for ] 
the sake of the poor, the oppressed and the igno-, 
rant. 


witnesses in the case of 
sometimes five and six 
ed girls were employed, the number is, of 

-constantly changing': for, as one girl becomes 

disgusted with the imposition, another victim has to 
be procured, and is found all too readily. The in¬ 
dustry of these poor toilers produces for one honse 
probably 3,000 shirts a week,. There are houses, we 
have been informed, where three times that number 
are made. All, or part of this stock, can, at the 
Option of the proprietor, be thrown on the hands of 
»»... -s-i- has the cash to pay himself, and a 
justify the extortion—fresh girls can be 
proouted at any moment, ready to deposit their two 
dollars, and to be fleeced when the proper '' 


Tract Number Five of the Series of the Ame¬ 
rican Anti-Slavery Society, for gratuitous distri¬ 
bution has been published and is ready for circu¬ 
lation. It is Upon the Inter-State Slave Trade, 
and was written by Hon. John G. Palfrey. It 
will be regarded, we doubt not, as a tract of great 
;valne, and cannot fail of doing much in farther 
arousing the people of the North to a sense of the 
' manifold tyramfES find dlsgjraoe W which s 

subject from their connection With slave-brdfedrag 
and slave-trading States. 

The Reports of Mr; Garrison’s Tabernacle 
Lecture, published ih the New York daily papers, 
o blundering as to be utterly contemptible. 
As his speech was repeated in Boston to a large 
audience, wp hope to see it in the Liberator, if not 
in pamphlet form. 


Ten Persons Perished on the Prairies.— 
On the Saturday preceding the memorable storm, of 
the 21st of January, two families, numbering ten per¬ 
sons, moviqg from Southern Indiana to Northern 
Illinois, arrived at Oxford, the county seat of Benton 
County, Ind., about 40 miles north-west of Lafayette, 
with two ox-teams, and well provided with necessaries 
for the road. They remained there through the 
storm, and on Monday resumed their journey. Last 
Tuesday morning, a man passing over a prairie, only 
about five miles from Oxford, came upon a sight 
which filled him with horror. 

The carcasses of two oxen, from which the viscera 
had been removed, lay upon the ground. Inside of 
one of them, were the frozen bodies of four children, 
and in the other the frozen corpse of their mother, 
with a nursing infant at her breast. Under the snow 
was a heap of ashes, in which the iron of the wagons 
showed that the party had broken them np, and 
burned everything they had in them, in the effort to 
save their lives,. Not far from this spot was found the 
body of the other woman of the party, partly con¬ 
cealed in a snow-drift, and near her one of the men. 
The two other men had not been found. 

It is probable that the party became inextricably 
involved in the snow-drifts on the bleak prairie and 
lost their presence of mind. After burning np their 
wagons, it would seem that the men had killed two of 
the oxen for a shelter tu those found in them, and 
then, accompanied by one woman, vainly endeavoured 
*—tch.tbe town they bad left, and procure aid tb 
e their companions. The two other oxen had 
Wandered off. There was nothing about the persons 
to indicate who they were, and nothing more is known 
about them than was accidentally communicated by 
them during their brief stay at Oxford ,—Chicago 
Press, Feb. il. 

A Quaker Major-General.— The House of 
Representatives in Maine, on Friday last, elected one 
of their members, Mr. Eli Jones, Major-General of the 
Seoond Division of the military of that State. This 
gentleman is an esteemed member of the Sooiety of 
Friends, and is, doubtless, the first Quaker elected to. 
so high an office in the militia. Mr. Jones made a 
capital speech, and after referring to the changes he 
had witnessed in the popular mind, on the various 
moral questions of the day, he alluded to military 
matters, and said: 

“ Still more wonderful, who would have believed 
that the State of Maine, that not a few years since 
gloried in an Aroostook expedition, and was noisy wi“- 
military trainings, and the din of arms, would, __ 
1855, exhibit the spectacle of a peaceable member 
of the Society of Friends being elected to the post 
of Major-General Of a division of militia, and that 
by the representatives of the’ people in Legislative 

In the course of his brief speech, Mr. Jones said: 

“ He had ever eadeavonred to regulate his own c 
duct by the principle that legislation should not go far i 
in advance of public sentiment; and it seemed to him 
that this election might possibly be a little ahead of 
that sentiment. He would submit this suggestion in 
all candour. It was generally understood that he 
entertained peculiar views in respect to the policy of 
wars. If he was, in fact, an exponent of the views of 
the Legislature on that subject; he would cheerfully 
undertake-to serve the State in the capacity indicated. 
With much pleasure would he stand before the militia 
of the Second Division, and give such orders as he 
thought best. The first would be to ‘ Ground arms!’ 
The next would be ‘ Right about face 1 beat your 
swords into plow-shares, and your Bpears Into pruning- 
hooks.and learn wav no morel’ and he would then 
dismiss every man to his farm and merchandize, with 
au admonition daily to read, at his fireside, the New 
Testament, and ponder upon its tidings of ‘ Peace 
on earth and good-will to men 1 ’ ” 

The honour was -declined, and the honest Quaker 
expressed a preference for. private life. His speech 
was delivered amidst interruptions of uproarious ap¬ 
plause. Notwithstanding this declination, a message 
was sent to the Senate announcing Mr. Jones’s elec¬ 
tion, but a message was received from the Senate 
informing the House of the election on its part of 
Samuel Goodridge, as Major-General of the Second 
Division .—Boston Transcript. 

The Miseries of the Shirt-Sewers. —A poor 
girl, in the desperatioh of hone9t effort, engages to 
make shirts for the pittance of one shilling 
Before she can do even this, she must, by some 
perate, perhaps final effort, raise two dollars- 
sum being required as a deposit for the work taken 
out. With this in the hands of her employers, - v - 
goes to work. By unremitting industry, she i . 
earn seven or eight shillings a week—that is her only 
return for labour aud capital. Look now at the 
monstrous oppression of the system. The employer 
trades with the money of the employd, keeps all the 
profits, extorts all the losses, and can, by a dishonest 
quibble, force a market for theprodnee, by oompelling i 
the porducer to purchase it. There is a direct object 
for finding fault with the work of the girl—a dire 1 
object for maintaining that the material entrusted , 
her has been spoiled: that object being—a certain 
sale, and its certain profit. To suppose that men 
who give but a shilling for making a shirt would 
hesitate in making this still greater extortion on 
labour would be absurd. That the consideration is 




On the other hand, the seamstress loses t! 
ital necessary to proeure fresh work—loses tl 
' . - -.eans of independent 


of her labour 

The P lfaggard; cmel fact, that in this metropolis. 


where wealth and luxury are largely enjoyed, and 
largely diffused; where enterprise and benevolence go 
hand in hand, and where Charity, of. all the virtues, 
i8 the one most practised; the stern, clammy fact, 
that here in New York human beings can be found— 

. . n thousands—anxious to toil from sun rise to 
nightfall for one shilling ! To earn that—God knows 
how honestly—and yet ire pinched with hanger ! 
This, in its awfnl appeal to the human heart, must 
command the serious attention of all men, and should, 
tearful agony, commend itself to the sympathy 
women. From the latter, the ultimate remedy 
— permanent good must come. At this moment 
there are countless numbers of unoccupied needle¬ 
women who would gladly employ themselves in ma* 
king shirts, like Margaret Byrne, for a shilling. Think 
‘■'■8 misery, degradation and wretchedness that 
inevitably accompany ail their industry; think 
of the insignificance of God's curse, that by the sweat 
of their brow they shall live, compared with (man’s 
ouvse), that by the sweat of their brow they shall 

.i. Think of the downward path opening, opening 

- more beautiful as' the opening one seems tyran¬ 
nous, intolerable, and unnatural. Think of these 
things, mothers aud daughters of America. Ask your¬ 
selves if woman’s only vocations are the menial’s or the 
slave’s. Ask yourselves if her sphere of usefulness may 
ttbe enlarged; and then—compare the number of 
s that serve yob in a day’s shopping, with the 

nher of mascnUne ya-’ —-— 

largeness!—IV. F. 7 in 


le yard sticks that leer at yon in lazy 


FOR STANDARD. 

9 Simeon Hinman, Zoar Bridge, Ct. 

7 Peter Brown, N. Y. City, i 
0 L. Tillpttson, Thompson, O., 

1 Frederick Hoover* Richmond, lad. 
A Samuel Barrett, Concord, Mass. 

3 Thomas Wallace, N. Y. City, 



7 E. J. Edmonds, Portsmouth, N. H. 

1 Harriet N. Curtis, “ “ - - 

7 James N. Smart* “ « 

1 Charles E. Myers, 

4 Thomas P. Nichols, Brooklyn, L. I., - 

9 George W. Hnghson, Port Byron, N. Y., - 
9 J. H. Ward, Randolph, Ohio, - ' - • ui.i 

2 Anna Bragg, S. Wales, N. Y., - - - 2 00 

3 Z. Oher, Newburg, Ohio, • - - 3 00 

8 Francis G. Whidden, Dover,N. H., - - 2 SO 

5 William Emerson, N. Y. City, - - -6 00 

3 William M. Angell, Ghent, N. Y r ., • • 1 00 

0 Isaac Carpenter, Aurora, “ - - 50 

3 Nathaniel Hansen, “ “ 1 00 

1 Dyer Hughes, Hampton, Ct., - - - 2 00 

4 J. M. Aldrich, Fall River, Mass., - - 2 00 

6 Slocum Howland, Sherwoods, N. Y., - 2 00 

I Edwin Wilbur Little Compton, R. I., - 2 00 

6 Abiel Chandler, Concord. N. H., - - 2 00 

4 Mrs. Samuel May, Boston, Mass., - - 2 00 

9 W. Irving, N. Y. City, - - - - 2 00 

4 Rt. Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, London, 

England..2 00 

4 Sir Edward North" Buxton, London, Eng., 2 00 
4 Rev. J. J. Taylor, London, Eng., - 2 00 

4 Sir Culling Eardley Eardiey, Belvedere Erith 

Kent, England,.2 00 

4 Rev. J. V. Rogers, Asbton-Under-Lyne, Lan¬ 
cashire, Eng.,.2 00 

4 Rev. Alfred Btigh Hill, High Boding Rectory 
Dnnmon, Essex, Eng., - - - - 2 00 

4 Mechanics’Institution, Manchester, Eng., 2 00 
4 Bristol.Athenmnm, Bristol, Eng., - - 2 00 

.4 Glasgow Athenseum, Glasgow, Scotland, - 2 00 

4 Dnncan McLaren, Edinburgh, “ -2 00 

IS Rev. J. D. Martin, Tullyallen, Ireland, - 3 41 

.4 W. Farrington, Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y., 2 00 

!1 John D. Porter, Concord, N.,H-. - 2 OQ 

.8 Asa D. Wright, Deer River, N.Y., - - 2 00 

!1 Dr. J. H. Boardman, Portsmouth, N.H., - 2 00 

II Mrs. H. C. Knight, “ “ - 2 00 

B J. A. Bair, Stone, Ohio, - - - - 1 00 

1 Solomon Spitzer, N. Y. City, - - - 2 00 


DONATIONS. 


$93 41 


Alfred Macy, Nantucket, - - - - $5 Ot 

Richard M. Hosier, “.2 0C 

Merab. Pinkham, “ - - - I 0t 

Alfred Swain, “ - - - ■ 1 (K 

William Bunker, “ - - - - 1 0( 

Emelitoe Paddock, “ - - - - 1 0( 

■“mj. B. Smith, $25, and Chas. K. Gardner, $17, 42 01 


Y WM. W. BROWN. 


Plymouth, Mass., 
.11 Kingston, " 

At Peltontille, “ 

At Manchester, “ 

At Fall River, “ 

At Newport, R. I., 


Donations, 


RECAPITULATION. 


Total, ------ $218 21 


DONATIONS TO THE TRACT FUND. 
[Continued.] 

John L. Whiting, Boston, .... 
H. & A. Parmenter, Newport, R. I. f , 

Samuel May, Jr. (sale of tracts), 


Iptoto. 


IY* An Anti-Slavery Convention will be 
held in Greenfield (Franklin County, Massachusetts), 
Saturday evening and Sunday, March 10th and 
h, at the Town Hall. It will be attended by 
Stephen S. Foster, William Wells Brown, 
Charles L. Remond, and Lewis Ford, agents of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. 


An Anti-Slavery Convention will be 
held in Lenox (Berkshire County), on Thursday even¬ 
ing and Friday, March 15th and 18th, which will be 
attended by Messrs. Foster, Remond: and Ford. 

A similar Convention will be held ia Cnmmington 
(Hampshire County), at the Meeting-house of the 
Independent Church, on Saturday evening and Sun¬ 
day, March 17 and 18. To be attended by tha game 
apeakers as the preceding. 


Y* Peter Bias, a coloured man, who for 
merly was held a slave by Ann Ravenscraft, of Hamp¬ 
shire County, Virginia, and who ran away from her, 
r twelve years ago, is informed that, by her will, 
is made free; and this notice is inserted at the 
request of hie brother, Alfred Brown (now owned by 
Abner Ravenscraft, of Klngwood, Preston County, 
Virginia), who desires to hear from him. By calling 
on the undersigned, at the office of the Metropolitan 
Fire Insurance Company, corner of Broadway aud 
Pine street, or, if not in the city, sending there such 
a message as lie wishes transmitted to hia brother, he 
will very much gratify that brother, who has long 
desired to ascertain his fate. E. A. Stansbury. 

New York, March 7,1855, 




C incinnati retreat for the 

INSANE, under the charge of EDWARD MEAD, M.D., 
Editor of the American Psychological Journal, Lecturer on 
Insanity and Forensic Medicine, late Professor of Obstetrics, 

*-;ly of Materia Medica, &c. 

[station, is open for the reception of patients. It 
— establishment, presenting superior advantages, 
mt quiet patients are admitted. The long experience 


f the superintendent, as a pr«ctitione: 
r guaranty of kindly care and the most: 
Terms made known on application 


nati, Ohio. 


mccessful treatm€ 
to Dr. Mead, ~ 


mhlO-ly 


mflE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK AND 

-L BROOKLYN are informed that JOAB S. SARGENT, 
formerly editor of the Southern Sabbath School Journal, 
_ a Hicks street, corner of State, Brooklyn, 

.. . ... ....-o’clock in- the Evening, prepared to give 

Phrenological Descriptions of Character, for the mere pit¬ 
tance of twenty-five cents each. (The Messrs. Fowlers are 
charging from Qn& Dollar to Five for the same services.) 

Persons desiring Prof. Sargent to call upon them in hia 
irofessional capacity may drop a note to him, through tlxe 
2ity Post-Office, stating the location of residence, and the 
lour at which it is desirable he should call; which will be 
as promptly attended to as previous calls will permit. In 
preserve himself from imposition, Prof. 3. makes it 

-.Aat the fee must invariably accompany the call or 

it Will not be responded to 

“The pu—- 

Sargent ia devoting h 

Phrenological Description: , ... 

Placed his services within the reach of the million, in that 
le only asks 26 cents for full descriptions. At such times 
as these, when hosts of Mother Judies are confounding the 
noble Science of Phreuologj^with humbug fortune-telling, 

midstj^^snap c 


there is one practitioner incur 


“ lb of. Joab S. Sargent is 
*pon the world in boyhood 
luspices, he has, by the 


i genuine Yankee. Put forth 


it—risen to be what w- 
it a young man. It is a s 
,lf hour of time from him o _ 

>n. Every young man at least should gt 
“We had long doubted the merits of P 
ience, until, on comparing the Charts as given by Pi._ 
Sargent with those obtained from other distinguished Phre¬ 
nologists, we found a most remarkable similarity of Opinion. 
The lucid descriptions given by Prof. S. at once startle the 
sitter with an assurance that a magic hand hold* before 
him hia mental record. It is almost fortune-telling.” £24 











limUamns iiprimmt. __ ^JSS-L'd^TJCtabta^S 

TTccOL-FMERD OF sm WALTER SS4“ ? 5 

SCOTT IN ADAM FERGUSON. Black Dwarf. 

- Another of Dr. Ferguson’s neighbours was a i 

Died, last Christmas day, Sir Adam Ferguson, laird of antique stamp, who had six blooming 
the school-friend of Scott, and his friend through daughters, to one of whom young Adam had dared 
life—a conspicuous figure, of course, ia Mr. Lock- to lift the eyes of affection. It was agreed by 
hart’s-biography of the great fictionist. Many Scott to accompany his friend_ on a call at the 
i nteresting- and pleasant memories hovered around manor-house, and as far as possible make play, so 
the name of this fine old man ; and in his removal as to help him to an opportunity of saying a few 
from the world, one .important link between the private words to the young lady. After some 
old and the New is severed. It will be almost chat in the parlour, the party took a walk in the 
startling to our readers to hear that there lived garden, where Ferguson contrived to move on in 
so lately one who could say that he had sat on the front with his inamorata, whild the old spectacled 
knee of David Hume. Yet such was the case, laird, with his stick over his shoulder, brought up 
Hir Adam had often been so seated, and received the rear, attended by the story-telling Scott. _ The 
bon-bons from the pocket of the philosopher—of lover, at the end of a walk, heard his friend’s 
the benevolent expression of whose countenance,- voice: * It was in the year fourteen hundred and 
he said, no portrait gave an adequate, representa- eighty-three,” &c.; and was just thinking he 
tion. Equally surprising it must be to think of might safely advance a very interesting proposi- 
tke deceased as the son of one who fought in the tion to his fair companion, when suddenly the 
battle of Fontenoy. Yet this also is true. laird’s voice broke in: “ Now that’s what I cannot 

At that action, which took place in May, 1745, allow. There must be nothing of the kind. lean 
Adam Ferguson, the father of our friend, was pre- give no permission—so you need not attempt it.” 
sent as chaplain of the Black Watch—the same He turned in alarm, to See the laird starting 
regiment which, under the same of the Forty- forward in an excited manner, while Scott came 
second, has distinguished itself so much in the limping after, with a vain attempt to recall his 
recent conflicts in the Crimea. The Colonel was attention to the fifteenth century. “ Oh, its all 
rather surprised to see the chaplain coming on over with me,” thought he ; and from that mo 
among the rest, with a broadsword in his hand, ihent abandoned his hopes. What was his morti- 
nnd ordered him to the rear. He would not go— fication afterwards to learn that the laird had 
the Colonel threatened him with the loss of his never once , thought of interdicting his passion, but 
commission. He took out the document from his w as merely anxious to debar him from attacking 
pocket, and throwing it on the ground with an a particular kind of red gooseberry, which he. set 
exclamation more significant than clerical, joined aside for his own eating, and which he thought his 
in that charge which the French afterwards de- V onn g visitor was approaching rather too mar. 
scribed as so terrible—when “the Highland Ferguson joined his first regiment at Ayr, and 
furies,” they said, “ rushed in upon us with more fonn d the officers, especially the young ones, some- 


violence than ever did a sea driven by a tempest 
Even this curious fact does not give the case 
its strongest light. The present writer can nevi 
forget the strange feeling- which came over him 01 
day, when, chancing to meet Sir Adam Fergusc 


Ferguson joined his first regiment at Ayr, and 
found the officers, especially the young ones, some¬ 
what prejudiced against him, on account of having 
already entered life in a civil profession. By the 
virtue of a barrel of Edinburgh oysters and a 
, small'.keg-of Highland whiskey, not to speak of 
his own delightful songs and stories, he wonder- 


011 a country ride, in the neighbourhood of an old fifl* overcame all difficulty ; yet still there was a 
mansion-house near Edinburgh, fie heard the an- disposition to quiz him. When it was known 
cient knight remark : that he was ordered to take out the men to parade 

“ There is Brunstain House, where my father one morning, there was an assemblage Of' young 

, Jiyed l:_-as Secretary to Justice-clerk ones at the head of a close opposite, to enjoy the 

jfjpgjiKCir- sight of his awkwardness : but, behold, the eix- 

This Lord Milton was the acting sous-ministre writer managed the men as well as if he had been 
for Scotland in the administration of Walpole, twenty years in the army. Observing the urkmg- 
J fere was a limb of Walpole’s government, it party across the way, he called out: “ Ah you 
might be said, speaking the other day through a dogs, 1 see what you’re after ; but ye didn’t know 


and one of somewhat old fashion, can entirely mainder English, French and Russians. Another 
appreciate. To the Great Magician of the Border, result has been the expenditure of more than 
it was one-half of the very salt of life. twenty millions sterling in excess of our ordinary 

We had the pleasure, a few years ago, of accom- warlike expenditure; so that, during the past 
panymg Sir Adam on an excursion in Peebles- year, our outgoings for war purposes have been 
shire, being the last visit he ever paid to that dis- over one million sterling a week. But this calcu- 
trict, where he had spent many youthful years, lation does not by any means show the full cost of 
It was most delightful to hear his racy recollec- the war. The war has had the effect of preventing 
tions of the men and things there sixty years the people from obtaining food where, otherwise, 
back; and in particular, to survey with him the there would have been large supplies. The peace 
old manor-house at Hallyards, and listen to what loaf, we know, could be obtained for 5d. or 6d., 
he had to tell of almost every room in it, and whereas now, notwithstanding an almost unexam- 
every marked spot in its neighbourhood, in connec- pled harvest, the loaf is nearly double its former 
tion with some distinguished name, or some inter- price, occasioning a loss to the consumers of this 
esting occurrence. * * * On this occasion country, it is not too much to say, of nearly twenty 
he slept a night at the house of my brother, Mr. millions. This sum, withdrawn from the general 
W. Chambers, at Glenonniston; and there during trade of the country, has already caused a consi- 
the evening poured out numerous amusing anec- derable amount of stagnation and embarrassment, 
dotes comiected with Tweedside. It is to be re- a state of things continually growing worse and 
marked that Dr, Ferguson’s first residence in worse. From various parts of the kingdom we 
Peeblesshire was at Neidpath Castle, which was have received accounts of the rapid increase of 
then just about to fall into its present half-ruinous pauperism, arising from the want of employment, 
state. On settling there, he told his family that it and we have reason to believe that at this monent 
was his desire that any of the respectable people nearly 50,000 paupers have been added to the list, 
of the neighbourhood who called should be received by the war in which we are engaged. This pau- 
with the utmost civility, so that they might remain perism has caused a corresponding increase in the 
on pleasant terms with all around them. amount of the poor’s rates. 

; Ere many days had elapsed, a neatly-dressed We aji ude to these facts for the purpose of in- 
gentleman-like little man was shown into Dr. her- ducing our readers to give a calm and Christian- 
guson’s own room, and entered easily into nuscel- ij ke attention to the subject of war, in the light of 
| laneous conversation. The bell for their early ita effects upon the social and economic condition 
family-dinner ringing at the time, the courteous of the country. We do not for the present discuss 
professor invited his visitor to join the family in the original justice and necessity of the war, but 
the dining-room, which he readily consented to do. we do unhesitatingly declare our conviction that 
The family, remembering their fathers’s injunction, it j s the duty of every man to give his voice in 
| of course received the unknown with all possible f av0 ur of the earliest possible termination ofexist- 
distinction, and a very lively conversation ensued. i n g hostilities. 

Dr. Ferguson, however, expressed his concern to %. „„„„ , „_, . . „ 

see that his guest was eating very little—indeed, Wk-] VeS ’ W r W ^ S, i i° an ard ? rd * ov ® 

only making an appearance of' eating-and he f 

confessed his regret that they had so little variety \ 4 °! * r , duties to 

of fare to offer him preach the truths promulgated by that Great 

„ m, •> tha - n j Teacher who came “ not to destroy, but to save 

’ «, ■ , life.” We would inculcate upon our children, and 

w ” killing-days I scarcely ever mankind afc , arge; that the | haye a better and 

Notsmalwasthe surmise, but much greater holier mission than that of making war upon the 


Why is this ? It is not because there is not a plan that he thought promised tranquility and 
enough talent in the country to secure good de- an honest subsistence in a healthy aud Elysian 
signs. An expense of one thousand dollars would climate, and, in spite of remonstrances, engaged 
give ns a complete set of designs which would w i t h the dean, whose zeal had ranged the fevour! 

r m °1 be -“ tlful 111 the wo £ d of the court on his side. The kmg’s death dis- 

snM .‘oC’isix's.'srii ■»»«> tir;. °r r-r *•*.• 

present, and, Instead of the wretched things which Y *" 

greet us when we draw a coin from our pockets when ™ e dean’s enthusiasm and eloquence painted 
we should see continually works of art—models in bis imagination a new theatre of prospects, 
which an aspiring young sculptor might emulate, rich; warm and glowing with scenery which no 
It is an excellent point from Which to begin a re- pencil had yet made common.” 
form of national taste. Smibert was the first educated artist who 

But what to do! Who governs these things? visited our shores, and the picture referred to, the 
In England, and,, we believe, through Europe, a first of more than a single figure executed in the 
practical artist directs them, and the models for country. To his pencil New England is indebted 
thp pnlfntrv 0 . I w < l l)y S ° me ° f £ flrst _artists in f or portraits of many of her early statesmen and 
Hp ^ongothk he painted foraScotch 
Can we hot have a National Fine Art Commis- gentleman the only authentic likens of Jonathan 
sion, who shall superintend not only this matter, Edwards. He married a lady of fortune m Bos- 
but the art interest at Washington—the ornamen- toD > and ,eft her a widow, with two children, m 
tation of our public buildings—the selection of 1751. A high eulogium, on his abilities and 
pictures and statuary ? It would cost nothing ; character, appeared in the London Courant. 
for - there are competent persons enough in the From two letters addressed to him by Berkeley, 
country who would willingly serve unpaid, and, when residing at Cloyne, published in the Gentle- 


even if they were well < paid, the country would man’s Magazine, it would appear that his friend- 
save by it in not being obliged to pay the ridicu- sMp f or the artist continued after their separation, 
lZllfrL -Z b ,fJ e r f ° r “ me of the national a3 f he bishop urgea the painter to reer £ the sea 
easy to^ave these things well done as badlydone* and establi^i|self in ^his neighbourhood, 
and infinitely more profitable in the long rim. ,4 considerable sum of money, and a large and 
' _ s choice collection of books, designed as a founda- 

gr« m the No rthA e~i tion for the library of St. Paul’s College, were the 

1 01 _®erican anew. most important items of the dean’s outfit. In these 

BERKELEY’S VISIT TO AMERICA. days of rapid transit across the Atlantic, it isnot 

- easy to'realize the discomfits and perils of such a 

by h. t. tuckerman. voyage. Brave and philanthropic, indeed, must 

- have been the heart of an English Church digni- 

In 1725, Bishop Berkeley published his propo- tar y, to whom the road ot preferment was open, 
sals in explanation of this loDg-cherished purpose; w ho was a favourite companion of the genial 
at the same time he offered to resign his livings, Steele, the classic Addison, and the brilliant Pope, 
and to consecrate the remainder of his days to w ho basked in the smile of royalty, was beloved 
this Christian undertaking. So magnetic were of the Church, beloved by the poor, the idol of 
his appeal and example, that three of his brother- society, and the peer of scholars—yet could shake 
fellows, at Oxford decided to unite with him in °d’ the aflurements of such a position, to endure 
the expedition. Many emiuent and wealthy per- a tedious voyage, a long exile, and the depriva- 
sons were induced to contribute their influence and tions attendant on a crude state of society and a 
money to the cause. But be did not trust wholly ne ff civilization, in order to achieve an object, 
to such means. Having ascertained the worth of which, however excellent and generous in itself, 
a portion of the St. Christopher’s land ceded by wa s of doubtful issue, and beset with obstacles. 
France to Great Britian by the treaty of Utrecht, Confiding in the pledges of those in authority, 
and about to be disposed of for public advantage, that the parliamentary grant would be paid when 
he undertook to realize from them larger proceeds the Hnds had been selected, and frill of the most 
than had been anticipated, and suggested that a sanguine anticipations, the noble pioneer of reli- 
certain amount of these funds should be devoted g ion an d letters approached the shores of the New 
to his college. Availing himself of the friendly World. ______________ 


might be said, speaking the otl 
son. It seemed to crumple up 


young secretary’s father »«. ™ am,- - . 

deenshire parish in which Balmoral is situated, countermine them. 

immediately after the revolution ; and in his He passed through the Peninsular War under 
manse at Orathy, he had given shelter to some of Wellington, and told many pleasant stories of his 
the unfortunate Wacrfonnids of Glencoe, on their campaigns, most of which have vanished from our 
flight from the celebrated massacre. memory. One, referring to the only occasion of 

It may be remarked, that the secretary after- ^ IS ® ver coming in contact with the great corn- 
wards came to be Professor of Moral Philosophy mander, was very apt to turn up. He was posted 
. in the Edinburgh University, and an eminent wl ™ , a sma “ party beside a river, to watch its 
author. The work by which he is best known is subsidence from a flood, as it was expected that 
his “ History of the Roman Republic.” He acted the enem y onl y walted tlU 14 was fordable before 
as secretary to the commission sent out by Lord crossing to make an attack. The commander 
North, in 1778, to try to make up matters with f ame TO U P £1*«» or £o of his staff, and 

• ... 7 4 v .i A _ j. ... hpo’fi.n tn lnmnro nhnnf. Hip stnfp nf t. ip vivpv hrit 


be added, that this ^ rs 1 ’ 


the Americans ; and endeavoured on that occasi on, 
but in vain, to be allowed to go in person to the 
Congress at Yorktown, and lay the British pro¬ 
posals before them. He was in many respects a 
singular man. Having had a stroke of paralysis 
at sixty, he put himself upon a rigid vegetable 
and milk diet, with an entire abstinence from in¬ 
toxicating liquors, and thus survived thirty-three ... , „ „ 

years, dying at last rather because he had ceased What river have you known . 

to wish to live than from any failure of the powers ,i! e m ; „• . , 

of life. That is to say, the interest he feltin the , £® Twee f ^eTweed,” said Wellington, ab- 
war being at an end in 1815, he became compara- straetedly, and still looking about. 
lively careless about regimen and other such . “ \es, my lord, the Tweed which divides Scot 
matters, and so sunk in the ensuing year. Per- land from England, answered Ferguson, betrayed 
haps never did any stoic philosopher more com- “ to a P lece ot ludicrous explanation by the 
pletely subject his passions and feelings to his absorb^ manner of his commander. At that 
reason than did Dr. Adam Ferguson. moment, his eye caugut Sir Thomas Picton burst 

The son was in many respects a contrast to the m ° ut 1Dtoa fit P f ™ Lord Wel- 

father. Although a man of'good talents, he never hngfon could not refrain from joining; and we 
showed the least disposition to concentrate them ™ ther thl °k la u£h took a complete round of 
in any course bywhich distinction was to be won. arm y> and several weeks elapsed before 
Gay and light-hearted, he was entirely calculated Ferguson heard the end of it. A 

for the insouciant life of a soldier; and a soldier „ Iu 1811, Ferguson wrote to his old friend Scott 
he accordingly became. He had made an attempt, U '°4 t ' 1j1S j A n x. nr , 

indeed, to enter life as a writer to the Signet “ I need not tell you how greatiy I was delighted 
(equivalent to the English solicitor), but it was of with the success of the Lady of the Lake.’ 1 dare 
no u c How happy must hale been the ?ay you are by this time well tired of such greet- 
“ messes » which he joined! Barrack life could ff s ,° 1 onl y sa y th , at « 3 prmg I was so 
have had with him no dullness. The hardest f£ mate rn £,f |® t , a riding of it.when m the 
campaign must have been sensibly alleviated, if •' 

:rs 

discover bo» mnch goodoc, of d» P «tion aod lmt ' 


crossing to make an attack. The commander 
came riding up with one or two of his staff, and 
began to inquire about the state of the river, but 
at the same time kept constantly looking about, as 
if mors than half engaged with some other kind of 
reconnoissance. Ferguson said he thought the 
river was now passable. 

“ Have you been accustomed to judge of 


confessed his regret that they had so little variety_ _ w , f, 1 , , , Ul !r ; u yf s 

of fare to offer him preach the truths promulgated by that Great 

n m, tho efrorto-er “ ne™r minU Teacher who came “ not to destroy, but to save 

f . •’ , /,■ j„,»t mmW p®, life.” We would inculcate upon our children, and 

t » killing-days I scarcely ever mankind afc ^ that the | haye a better and 

-wj , y 0 'tun 0 holier mission than that of making war upon the 

Not small was the surprise, but much greater + . Q ® r 

the amusement of the family, on discovering that natl0ns of the earth ' M e beheve 
he of the stingy appetite was Robert Smith, the A higher than ae 

Peebles butcher, and that the object ot the visit i„ war itself there is no ultimate purpose- 

was merely to bespeak Dr. Ferguson’s custom! The vast and sudden deeds of violence; 

Sir Adam had fewer anecdotes of Scott than Adventures wild, and wonders of a moment. 

one would have expected ;. nor were they in gene- ^ are nU: things that ever generate 

ral of a remarkable kind. One occurrence, which . ® R £ 

put himself into a ludicrous light, happened when r e ar , e . n , ot . a ®“ ame d to own to that sentimen- 

Sir Humphreg Davy came on a visit to Abbots- tehs f which sickens at the contemplation of the 
ford. Ferguson having heard that Scott was out ®fctacle of hosts of men meeting for the purpose 
in the fields with a visitor, and having concluded, of mutual destruction. Those gathered thousands, 
from some circumstances, that the Granger was ™ either-side, have never in their lives met before, 
his old naval acquaintance, Lord John H^y, went Never before, have they even so much as seen 
out in search of them, and coming up in view on each other, still less, exchanged a word either m 
one side of the Rhymer’s Glen, while they were at ^ or anger. Kindness or unkind,,ess there is 
the distance of a quarter of a mile on tlie other, “°? e between those two masses of palpitating 
immediately began to pipe out a tissue of nautical h ™8 As £ « *ey are mdividually and 

phrases, with appropriate gesticulations, by way personally concerned in the quarrel, they are per- 
of a comical hail to his friend. Scott stared at ££ P ass “ D 'f s ' Take a man from each ot these 
him, in apprehension of his having suddenly gone boste - S0 , 0D t0 be engaged m deadly encounter and 
mad; and as for the philosopher, who had never lf “ywhere, away trom that enchanted spot, the 
seen the merry knight before, be had no doubt on one £w the other menaced by danger of an immi- 
the point whateve® The affair stood a good deal nent k £> he would generously peril his life to 
of laughing that evening after dinner. res ? ue bim. Take any one man from ei her host, 

Scott was never wanting in something pleasant “d you will behold the nobles of all kno wn 
to say, even, on the most trivial occaasions. Call- ®'j e t atfcd bemgs-a creature fearfully and wonder¬ 
ing one day at Huntly Burn, soon after the settle- m A e ’ th « ob l ect 111 ea £ est lntaac y of 
mint of his friend in that house, and observing a foDdest . materDal c “?; How ® acb car ® , a «d 
fine houey-suckle in foil blossom over the door;he ^easing nurture did it require to rear him? 
fionffratulatcd Miss Fermison on its amiearance. ?ow much circumspect^tenderness.to lead him 


Strkilis'fnrfius. 

I N North Fourth Street, above Race, at No 


/CHARLES C. JACKSON, Tailor, N. E. 

\J comeiof Filtli and Arch streets, Phnadelphia, would 
respectfully invite the attention of his friends and the pub- 


D EPUY’S Spring Garden Carpet Store has 

been removed from 136 Spring Garden street to the S • 
W. corner of Eighth and Spring Garden streets, Philadelphia, 
and supplied with a largely increased stock of Velvet, Brus 


P RIZE MEDAL awarded in London, in 1851, 

for his superiority over all others in the manufacture 
of Travelling Trunks, Carpet Bags, Valices, Gum Shoes, 
Coaches Hohhy-Horses, and sole leather, steel spring, iron 
frame, iron-bounp Trunks of all descriptions, of the best 


130 Market street,’"s. tV - . cor. Ith/I^hiladefphia. 

P IIREN OLOGICALC ABIN ET.—Fowlers 

Wells & Co., Phrenologists and Publishers, 231 A-rch 


Vf KRRLHEW & THOMPSON, Printers, 

-1TJL Have Removed to Nos. 2 and 4 Merchant street, above 
Fourth (first street S. of Market), Phila. Plain and fancy 
Jobbing, such as Bill Heads, Circulars, Cards, Handbills, Apo¬ 
thecaries 7 Labels, &e. &c., and Book and Pamphlet work, 
neatly and promptly executed. 

Special attention given to the printing of Periodicals. 

ADIES’ BOOT and SHOE STORE. 

Business Enl 


C onfectionery.—L eatitia Bniiock, No. 

89 N. Sixth st., Phila., respectfully informs her friend* 
and the public that she is prepared to furnish Ice Creams 
Water Ices, Jellies, Cakes, Candies, &c., of every description 


, inconsiderable right to enter iu and judge of i 
beauties, having made one of the party on yoi 
first visit to the Trosachs. While the book wi 
j in my possession, I had nightfy invitations 
‘ evening parties, to read and illustrate passages 
it; and I must say that (though notoconscions 


iiwomu nor nave neen surprising, nowever, ro d justice to the grand opening of the stag- 

rvr c n fdtnXlvitr hunt wire always followed wfth Sts of applaJe, 
soM worth were joined to this gay temper. for this canto ^ tbe f ite the rough 

Ferguson, who was the senior of Scott byTess S0Qg of the Fi hti ThW Divisio l At this 
than a year, met him at thehigh school; and they ; sup lies 0 f various kinds, especially anything 
immediate y became friends. At that time Dr. in th ’ e w a V 0 f delicacies, were Very scanty; and i! 
F erguson lived in a sohtary suburban villa, which titude f j am bound ( 0 declare^hat to the good 

his friends used to call Kamtsehatka on account 6 fflceg of I ^ Lad , j Qwed nice sli | e of 

of ite being so far out of the way ; and here, every bam and rumme / of hot puncll , y w hicb, I assure 
Sunday, he Reived a few of his brother literati h mpst welcome favours that 

at dinner Black, the illustrious chemist whose ' ne ’ officer eoul( f bestow upon anotiier, during the 
mece he had married; Hutton the fate of lqng rainymon ths of last January andFebruary.” 
modern geology ; Robertson the historian; John g apta 4 Ferguson, when in command of a siill 

Home, the author of the tragedy of Douglas; outl / part / at Bu ’ rg0Sj in 1812, was taken pri- 
bmith the author of the Wealth of Nations; and aon / r: aldconducted into France. Heunderwent 
Dugald Stewart, were among the ordinary visit- some ’ har dships on this occasion, but bore a light 
ms o Kamtsehatka ; and rate this bn hant circle h th £ th aU and even ’ coutriyed to “ | 

Bcottwas introduced, when a mere boy, by bis a yisit to # aris . He was in an open fiacre im 

Doy-niena Aciam. the street, when the word was given to make 

One day, m 1787 Dugald Stewart brought roQm for ^ E who was \ bout to pass . i 

with him, as a kind of protege, the poet Robert Hjs eharioteer ^ ’ at the side p aveme nt, and 
Burns, who kad just then burst upon the nublic Fe red £ t a yie / of the great 

gaze. Scott was tee, a noteless youth glad to maa B He g J bette haye k t 0 8 ut of , 

keep by some safe corner of the room, whence he fte The of ’ Napole o D was ca l lg h t by, 

might eye the luminaries at a distance, without solatth f n foreign and peculiar in his aspect, and 

ever presuming to think himself worthy of con- M he s , 0 “ Iy pa | ed> he & ok a keen and s £ spicious 
versing with any of them. This was the only bok of the stranger. “ II vous a fixe,” quoth the 


congratulated Miss Ferguson on its appearauce. . m»icu urcunispeci ienaerness 
She remarked that it was the kind called trumpet- reni infancy to youth ? What prayers bairn been 
honeysuckle, from the form of the flower. “ Weel,” breathed into the ears ol a mercilul God for his 
said Scott, “ ye’ll never come out o’ your ain door eontmui^ safety / W hat groans and arjgmsh will 
without a flourish o’ trumpets.” lk occasion to the Rachel left weeping 

’ On a gusty autumn day, Scott and Ferguson 

went out a-coursing over the high grouuds above ^ reflect upon the destruction ot such a bem & 
Galashiels, aud wefe like to > blown off them 

ponies. Coming to a lonely farmhouse, in a very 0 , a S e 8 c ^ era stl ^’ ie ^ uce t0 lts elements, 
exposed situation, they tapped at the door, but and ’ Wlth s0 , me oa ! e and tr f ble ’. 7% may per- 

r ui i a 

“ mat s cImS f’ tht mS ? ” ' sand whom tbis dastroyed? 

“ Ou, they’re a’awa’ ower to Windydoors ” (a 
real place so named) . The boast and master-piece of the ( 

“ I think theymicht ha e been content wi their That , wears in vain the impression 

ain doors to-day,” said Scott, in his quiet,-droll Unprivileged from thee! 
way, as he turned his pony’s head. —The (London 

Scott’s friend survived him upwards of twenty- -- 

two years, and remained in tolerable health and For the Anti-siavery standar 

vigour within a few weeks of his death. Till ’Tis only where God piantetS sun, the li 
struck with his mortal illness, he could enter into Ours rested on a lakelet-cool, before oui 
any cheerful scene, and even into the amusements They blossomed there thro’ Summer hi 
of young people, with all his sprightliness and * b ^ A theSselvts as much at hon 

-his endless powers of pleasing. One cannot well* f round the sfll. 

jdoubt that this sunniness of disposition had some-- - ,* W 

thing to do with his attaining the age of eighty- ‘But ah ! there came one Apritday.aflo 
!-four in such good condition of body. Now, he has , a 'y a jl . , ., , 

gone, all who knew him must fall that he leaves The bank that to our s.lvery po^ M y 
a great blank ; for where can now be fonnd any- u ow> where are our dear lilies' gone < 
one to talk of Hnme, Smith and Robertson from morn awake, 

personal association, or to express so well the Not this alone, ? dismayed, to ask-hut, 
characteristic humour of old Scotland in song and our lake. 

- in story ? a. o. still, in their cherished tomb lives mer 

i p. g.—The last time I saw Sir Adam was six evanished bloom; 

weeks before his .death, when he caM at our As ^o^^m^ 
place of business m the High street, Edinburgh. W6 make us clean and winding path 
The object of his visit was to express his grar neglected grounds, 
tification with tbe sketches of my American And find though bloom and lake are got 
tour, which had appeared in the Journal. “ I ? et abounds, 
am delighted,” said the old man, “ with your Andwe hay6 faith _ the 0hri8tian - s fi 
count of America. But tQ tell you the truth, I from the deatb; 

am naturally partial to that great country, which That somewhere do our lilies dear, ] 

I km afraid has not been well treated by most fragrant breath; 

English writers.” On my asking how he should And asjeteadtae wave-washed bed, 
have taken such a fancy for America he replied: Unto a home where nought shall coi 
“ You know, my father, when a young man, was escence hath!' 

sent to America by our government, on a mission itiiney, July, 1855. 
which did not come to any good. And I have ■■. ■■■■ ■ 

heard him say that the people of England did not Ihe Crayon Feb 2 

know what a grand country they had lost by ter — 

folly.” “ OUR COINAGE .” 

“ Sir Adam,” I asked, “ did your father on that „ , —f — 

occasion see Washington ? ” “ Yes,” he replied, Thb rea d®rs of the Crayon will fii 


— The (London) Empir 


t ** 

there came one Apritday, a flood that washed 
i til at to pur silvery poaa ha4 yiade an earthly, 


gave an account of the meeting to Mr Lockhart ce J Fo ’ ach& ch f ef of [ be police> who sub . 

He speaks particularly of the poets large black L e t ed him to a most searching examination. It 
eye which he says “hterallyg owed when he spoke J was only ^ough Napoleon’s veneration for the 
with feeling or interest.” But Ferguson toldsome naInca Ms Ither and granduncle-Joseph 
particulars which Scott’s modesty suppressed. Black the ch ,, misk _ that his frolic ended without 
He used to say that Burns did not at first join the » congeQUencea 

circle, or attempt to join into their conversation, ^ fter ttie com ] usion of the war, Scott felt very 
but casting his eye on a framed print which hung anxious to toote fte interests of his old friend, 
on tbe wall he became quickly interested m the aud th ^ hisexBrtioilsma;n i y he wa8 ap P ointed 
scene which it displayed. It was a winter -piece k of - 6 the re lia of Scotland, with a salary, to 
by Bunbury representing; a dead soldier on the whi ^ h G ^ afterwards added the knight- 
ground, with his wife and chi d lamenting over hood . The affections of Scott are strikinglv 


“ and the way of it was curious. The eommis- P a 8 e 
sp,loners whom my father accompanied, could not fW®® 
bo received by General Washington—the thing rude 
having gone too far for a reconciliation on the old cxv m 
basis. But my father was politely invited by ours . 
Washington to visit him as a private individual; are ir 
and he was escorted to the American lines, and not p: 
kindly entertained by the general in his tent. My that i 
father always spoke of this interview with much ana p 
pleasure. Well, all this gave me a strong notion to sh< 
of America, and it has been one of the dreams of 
my life to visit the United States. But cireum- |?‘d 1 
stances—circumstances—alas! it is now too late . 
to think of it.. You know the old ryme— to 


him ; and these lines inscribed below: 
Gold on Canadian hills, or Mindeu’s plait 


Sad, mournful presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptised in tears. 

The eyes of Burns overflowed as he read, and he 
turned with an agitated voice to the company, 
asking if anyone knew who wrote those beautiful 
lines. The philosophers sat mute; and after an 


keeper of the regalia of Scotland, with a salary, to 
which George IV. afterwards added the knight¬ 
hood. The affections of Scott are strikingly 
shown in Ferguson’s history. He was anxious to 
induce the retired officer to come with his sisters 
and reside in the neighbourhood of Abbotsford; 
and the only difficulty was as to a house. At the 
distance of a couple of miles there was a neat small 
estate, with a mansion upon it, which the laird 
was disposed to part with ; but he asked what 
was thought a high price—namely, £10,000. 
According to our recollection of Ferguson’s nar¬ 
ration, the two friends walked over one Saturday 


[j ed Thb readers of the Craym will find on another 
mis- T a S e aa ar ticle, by an eminent sculptor, on the 
A appearance of oar national coins. It is high time 
to commence a crusade against the unnecessarily 
rude faces they present. There is probably no 
i old c i v iii Z ed nation whose coins are so unartistic as 
5y ours. Nay, we are sure that even those of China 
ual; are more appropriately ornamented, since they do 
and not pretend to any thing beyond a significance, and 
My that is complete. We aim at something artistic, 
mch and produce something that we have never liked 
tion to Show in other countries. 

1S 0 f We well remember one day showing one of our 
■urn- gol d °°tos to some fellow-students in the school at 
late Taris. One of them took it, and looking at the 
head, remarked quietly, and as though he feared 
to mortify us, “ it isnot at all well modelled,” and 
we were compelled to say, “ it is execrable.” The 
head is bad on all the coins, from the cent up, but 
it is better than the eagle, and that, still better 
than the full length of Liberty. The only toler- 


Burns caught the response, and seeming both sur- conversation, seeing the proprietor stand firm, 
prised and amused that a boy should know what Scott agreed to take the estate at the money—a 
aU those eminent men Wfere ignorant of, he said to singularly off-hand way of transacting such a 
Scott, “ You’ll be a man, yet, sir.” Rather oddly, piece of business, Ferguson felt real concern, and, 
we have found, on an inspection of the identical as they came away, said: 
copy of the print, that the name “ Langhorne ” is “ Walter, T’m afraid you’ve been rather rash 
inscribed below the lines, though in so small a here.” 

character, that when the picture hung on a wall, “No, no,” replied Scott, “don’t say a word 
it might well have escaped the notice of both about it—it will just answer you and the ladies 
Burns and Scott. exactly; and what although it be a long price, 

Through all their days of youth, the intimacy of why I’ve only to spin a few more of those old 
Ferguson with Walter Scott knew no abatement, stories to make all right.” 

Mrniy were the merry meetings in which they took So Totfield, under the new name of Huntly 
part, in the Edinburgh oyster-cellars, and the Burn, became the retreat of the old soldier, who 
taverns of Newhaven; but Ferguson always bore from that time was almost daily in the company 
strong testimony to the practically virtuous and of his friend, and the confidant of all his literary 
temperate life of Scott in those days. When doings. After a few years, Ferguson married a 
Scott, as a writer’s apprentice, went to serve some widow lady, whose niece in time became the 
writ upon a recusant farmer in the Perthshire wife of Scott’s son ; a step by which the bonds of 
Highlands, and thus made his first acquaintance the two friends were drawn, if possible, tighter, 
with those romantia scenes which he afterwards Sir Adam’s cheerful good nature, his uncommon 
introduced into his Lady of the Lake, Ferguson powers, almost rivalling Scott’s own, of telling a 
accompanied him. Some years before the close story, and his really admirable gift of song, espe- 
of the century, Dr. Ferguson lived in a very cially in the department of the old merry min- 
retired place called Hallyards, amidst the pastoral strelsy of Scotland (Johnie Cope, for instance, and 
hills of Peeblesshire, where a misshapen and eccen- Hame Cam our Goodman at e’en), endeared him 
trie dwarf, called David Ritchie, was a near to the family circle at Abbotsford, and insured 
neighbour. his becoming a lasting image in the memory of 

Scott came one summer to pay Ms friend a visit every visitor, 
there, and was taken to see David, as one of the Thomas Moore has left a strong testimony of 
lions of tbe district. The misanthrope—for so he Mb enjoyment of Sir Adam’s society, his stories 
was—seeing Scott’s lameness, seemed to take to and his Jacobite ditties. Wilkie, in painting the 
him more than he did to strangers generally, and Abbotsford family in one group, put in Ferguson’s 
having, perhaps, heard of Ms curious old-world tall, lank figure and droll countenance as a neces- 
lenrning, took him firmly by the wrist, saying, in sary appendage, and it chances to be by far the 
his harsh, wild voice : “ Ha’e ye any poo’er ? best part of the picture. It is not to be supposed 
meaning magical power. The visitor seemed that any other man of the same amount of talent 
appalled by the look and words of the dwarf, and for humour would have been equally agreeable to 
as the door of the little murky cottage had been Seott, even granting him to have also been a 
shut and bolted, he evidently seemed far from school companion. The humour of Ferguson was 
being comfortable. With a blenched cheek and of the same Scottish type with Scott’s own ; and 
trembling frame, lie muripured a disclaimer of all Ms ideas and stories had that smack of Scot- 
gifts above this world—when David, rousing up a tisb association which Sir Walter so intensely 
hitherto unseen huge black cat, ana making the relished. Here lay the charm. It was a charm 
creature spring up to the top o his bed, added ; quite peculiar, and wMch none but a Scotsman, 


Before auld age ye’re vitals nip it is better than the eagl ’ and that gtm b e tter 

And lay ye twafold o era i ung! than the full length of Liberty. The only toler- 

[jR. Chambers , in Chambers s Journal .J able device in use is that in which the denomina- 
■ ■ — tion of the coin is enclosed in a wreath of laurel; : 

WAR: ITS COST AND ITS CHARACTER. significance of this we could never 

_ ,, . ~7T , , - . The imprint on a coin demands two things to 

During the reign, through neariy-forty years, make it complete-significance and accuracy of 
of that peace which has recently been broken, the deB jg n . The coins of most European governments 
main causes of the unprecedentedly heavy taxation p rese nt on one side the coat of arms of the coun- 
of the people, chiefly the labouring classes, of this try, and on the other, the head of the reigning 
country, were the cost of former wars, and the sovereign. The former is traditional, and pre- 
maintenance of naval and military establishments, scribes the traditional forms of all things repre- 
with their indispensable adjunct, and Ordnance sented—they are given JfojJheir meaning, not as 
Department. Every year, twenty-eight millions artistic representations of the ebjccts—aud given 
sterling were demanded to pay the interest of with the same form and quamtaess which they 
£800,000,000 of national debt, while from twelve have bo ™/ or atones, and which have become 

support of the defeocra _deeoied moeoouiy fcr oor bF , r w ic ^aphisslitj, uod oov-o to modi- 
home and foreign dominions. Hence, from the g ed or e ff ace d. 

peace of Europe in 1815 until our late declaration Heraldry is a system of hieroglyphic writing, 
of war against Russia, the cost of the country for and Art proper has nothing whatever to do with 
pastwarsandpresentdefenceswas£l,560,000,000 it. If we leave heraldry proper and make an or- 
—and this, exclusive of the war expenditure of namental design for a coin, we work in subjection 
India, which during the same period was, at the to the laws of taste, aud that which we do is open 
lowest computation, £400,000,000 — making a to criticism as a work of art. 
grand total of £2,060,000,000. With regard to Our country has no antiquity whose heroic 
our national debt, we may quote the language of achievements are commemorated by the Merogly- 

a*"*.” of OopHiopB,that the wa, tor llll: sau , Aerlct b 

which principally occasioned it, namely, the Ame- gimply absurd . 

rican War and the War with France, were jf we wish to adopt an emblem, it is very well, 
“ neither just nor nbcessary.” hut let it be distinctly understood that heraldry 

Well, we are again at war. On the 27th of has nothing to do with it, and that its represen- 
Mareh, 1854, her Majesty, by the advice of her tation must be in subjection to the laws of taste. 
Ministers, informed the two Houses of Parliament We have chosen the eagle. Good! He is a noble 
that negotiations with the Emperor of Russia had bird, and, property represented, would make a 
terminated—that her Majesty felt bound to afford beautiful medallion, _ The: substitution of his head 
active assistance to her ally the Sultan against Mone for that deformity labelled “ liberty ” would 
unm-ovoked 

confidence on tbe exertions of her brave and loyal fece thfm we kBOW . 

subjects to support her in her determination to 0UT eagle is an ornithological curiosity—a 

employ the power and resources of the nation for sprawling, straddling, ungainly, graceless thing, 
protecting the dominions of the Sultan against the which any school-boy, who has ever seen a bird of 
encroachments of Russia. Her Majesty’s brave any kind should be ashamed to draw. It violates 
and loyal subjects, without, as we think, sufficiently every law of anatomy and taste alike. There lies 
inquiring into the causes of the war, or sufficiently before us a dozen half dollars of 1850, a late coin 
considering its consequences, responded to the ap- a ge- Will any man who is capable of seeing a 
peal so made to them; and as the first year of the difference between a golden pheasant and a 
great struggle is now drawing to a close, it may Shanghai cock, look for one mmute at the bird on 
not be amiss to glance at some of the results which that com > and *en say that it does not offend him. 
have, up to the present, been realized. Tum it over! Lou have what is supposed to 

The parties participating in the war have been represent hberfy-an effigy, but still not anheral- 
the French, the English, the armies of the Czar, dl .° ° n \ „ Ai ^ “ *1 
and the forces of our Mahomedan alfy the Sultan. ^T/ana ^^ 

One result has been the loss of the lives of more stll , e t ’ hat we could „ 0 into l nT French life-school. 


intervention of a Venetian gentleman whom he 
had known in Italy, he submitted the plan to- 
George I., who directed Sir Robert Walpole to 
carry it through Parliament. He obtained a 
charter for “ erecting a college by name St. Paul, 
in Bermuda, with a president and nine fellows, to 
maintain and educate Indian scholars at the rate 
of ten pounds a year. George Berkeley to be 
the first president, and his companions from Trinity 
College the fellows.” His commission was voted 
May 11,1726. To the promised amount of twenty 
thousand pounds to be derived from the land sale, 
jmany sums were added from individual donation. 
The letters of Berkeley to bis friends at this. 

■ period, are filled with discussions of his scheme ; 
lit absorbed his time, taxed his ingenuity, warmed 
. bis heart, and drew forth the warm sympathy and 
earnest cooperation of Ms many admirers, though 
•regfet at the prospect of leaving his society, con¬ 
stantly finds expression. Swift, in a note to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, says : “ I do humbly 
entreat your Excellency either to use such per- 
'suasions as will keep one of the first men of the 
lkingdom for learning, and genius at home, or assist 
him by your credit to compass Ms romantic de¬ 
sign.” “ I have obtained reports,” says one of 
;his own letters, “ from the Bishop of London, the 
board of trade and plantations, aud the attorney 
and solicitor-general;” “yesterday the charter 
{passed the privy seal; ” “ the lord chancellor is 
not a busier man than myself; ” and elsewhere— 

“ I have had more opposition from the governors 
and traders to America, than from any one else, 
but God be praised, there is an end of all their 
narrow and mercantile views and endeavours, as 
. well as of the jealousies and suspicions of others 
t (somC of whom were very great men) , who appre- 
nended this college may produce an independency 
in America, or, at least, lesson her dependency on 
;England.” 

Freneou’s ballad of the “ Indian Boy,” who ran 
jback to tbe woods from the halls of learning, was 
‘written subsequently, or it might have discour- 
■iaged Berkeley in his idea of the capacity of the 
American savages for education; but more posi¬ 
tive obstacles thwarted his generous aims. The 
wing died before affixing Ms seal to the charter, 
which delayed the whole proceedings. Walpole, 
pBcieuI as he was a financier and a servant of the 
«iouse of Brunswick, was a thorough utilitarian, ■ 
and too practical and worldly wise to share in the 
'disinterested enthusiasm of Berkeley. In his an¬ 
swer to Bishop Gibson whose diocese included the 
: West Judies, when he applied for the funds so 
long withheld,he says: “ If yon put the question 
to me u • minister, I must assure yon that the 
money shall most undoubtedly be paid as soon as 
suits wiih public convenience; fout if you ask me 
as a friu id, whether Dean Berkeley should con¬ 
tinue in America expecting the payment of twenty 
thousand pounds, I advise him by all means to 
return to Europe.” To the project thusrendered 
unattainable, Berkeley had devoted seven years 
of Ms life and the greater part of his fortune. 
The am ount realized by the sale of confiscated 
lands, was about ninety thousand pounds, of which 
eighty thousand were devoted to the marriage 
portion of the Princess Royal, about to espouse, 
the Prince of Orange ; and the remainder, through 
the influence of Oglethrop, was secured to pay 
for the transportation of emigrants to Ms Georgia 
colony. Berkeley’s scheme was more deliberate 
and well considered than is commonly believed: 
Horace Walpole calls it “ uncertain and amus¬ 
ing ; ” but a writer of deeper sympathies declares 
it “ too grand and pure for the powers that were.” 
His nature craved and united opportunities of 
usefuteess and of self-culture ; he felt the obliga¬ 
tion to devote himself to benevolent enterprise; 
and at the same time earnestly desired both the 
leisure and the retirement needful for the pursuit 
of abstract studies. The project he contemplated, 
promised to realize all these objects. The infinite 
wants, intellectual and religions, of the new con¬ 
tinent, he possessed a heart to feel, and the grand 
destinies awaiting its growth the imagination to 
conceive. Those who fancy that his views were 
limited to the plan of a doubtful missionary expe¬ 
riment, do great injustice to the broad and elevated 
hopes he cherished, he knew that a recognised seat 
of learning open to the poor and uncivilized, and 
the varied moral exigiencies of a new country, 
would insure ample scope for the exercise of all 
his erudition and his talents '; he felt that his mind 
would be a kingdom wherever his lot was cast; 
and he was inspired by a noble interest in tbe 
progress of America, and a faith in the new field 
then open for the advancement of truth, as is evi¬ 
dent from the celebrated verses in which these 
feelings found expression: 

The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time, 

Producing subjects worthy of fame. 

In happy climes, when from the genial sun 
And verdant earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 

Aud fancied beauties by the true; 

In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 

Where nature guides And yirtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of schools; 

Then shall we again see the golden age, 

The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts; 


PROMETHEUS AND EPIMETHEUS. 


His audacious foot he planted, 

Myths are told and songs are chanted, 
Pull of promptings and suggestions. 


But the glories so tram 
That around their m 
That on all their steps ; 
Make their darkened li 


gh the dreary darkn’iMs ohauntei 
s in attitudea imperious. 


Yet all bards, whose hearts nnblighted, 
Honour and believe the presage, 

Bear aloft the torches lighted, 

Gleaming through the realms benighted, 


Ah ! how cold are their caress 
Pallid cheeks, and haggard 
Spectral gleam their snow-whi 
And from loose, dishevelled tr 


Pilled my heart with secret raptnre ! 
Children of my golden leisures, 

Must even your delights and pleasures 
Fade and perish with the capture ? 


Not through brighter realms nor v 
In swift ruin and disaster, 

Icarus fell with shattered pinion: 
Sweet Pandora! Dear Pandora 1 
Why did Jupiter create thee 
Coy as Thetis, fair as Flora, 
Beautiful as young Aurora, 

If to win thee is to hate thee? 


ana me rorces oi our manomeaan airy tne ommn. at all ; and did no j come by chance _ but , we ~ are 
One result has been tbe loss of the lives of more sure that we could go into any French life-school, 
than 200,000 men, who have died—either on the an( j find a jx>y of sixteen who would furnish, in 
field of battle, or from wounds received in action, half an hour, a better design than that in every 
or from pestilence, famine, or over-work. Of these, respect. It is so badly drawn that it'becomes per- 
about 100,000 have been Mahomedans, the re- fectly ridiculous, and beneath criticism. 


Such as she bred when fresh and young, Him, whom thou dost once enamour, 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay, Thou beloved, never Ieavest; 

By future poets shall be sung. In life’s discord, strife and clamour, 

Westward the course of empire takes its way ^Hta o? Hope^hou ne’er bereavest. 

The four first acts already past, * 

A fifth shall end the drama with the day; Weary hearts by thee are lifted, 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last. Struggling souls by thee are strengthened, 

In August, 1728, Berkeley married a daughter f«i as 2 nd ^ r 

of the iK Job. F«t»r, Spate of th. 

House of Commons, and, soon after, embarked 8 

for America. His companions were, Ms wife and Therefore art thou ever dearer, 

her friend, Miss Hannock ; two gentlemen of for- For & SsTeach mystery clearer 

tune, James and Dalton; and Smibert the pamter. And tbe unattained seems nearer. 

In a picture by the latter, now in tbe Trumbull When thon fillest my heart with fever ! 

gallery at New Haven, are preserved the por- M , . , 

traits Of this group, as they appeared in the cabin, M Th0 4h the fields around us wither, 

during the voyage; it was sketched at sea, and There are ampler realms and spaces, 

afterwards painted for a gentlemen of Boston, of Where no foot has left its traces; 

whom it was purchased, inl808, by Isaac Lathrop, Let us turn and wander thither! 

Esq., and presented to Yale College. This visit —Putnam’s Monthly for February. 

of Smibert associates Berkeley’s name with the —. 

dawn of art in America. They bad travelled to- SjB B . Lytton has addressed to the London 
gether in Italy, and the dean induced Mm to join Critic, the following letter, wMch tells its own 
the expedition party from friendship, and also to story : 

enlist his services as instructor in drawing and Sir : In the Critic of Dec. 15,1 read that a New 
arcMtecture in the proposed college. Smibert York paper states, “ that Bulwer, the novelist in 
was bom in Edinburgh, about the year 1684, and a letter to a gentleman at Boston, says— 1 1 have 
served an apprenticeship there to a house painter, closed my career as a writer of fiction. I am 
He went to London, and, from painting coaches, g loom y a «d unhappy. I have expended the 
rose to copying old pictures for the dealers. He ^ 

jto g tor the m*, of «. «. fn fe 

ltal y- M „ TT txt i i « man in Boston to whom I should write upon any 

“ Smibert, says Horace Walpole, was a ma tter concerning myself—that I never wrote 
silent and modest man, who abhorred the finesse anything of the sort to anyone—and that the 
of some of to profession, and was enchanted with whole statement is a complete fabrication. 


K ENDERDINE & JUSTICE, Importers 

and DnalerB in Foreign and Domestic HARDWARE, 


F AMILY COAL YARD, Broad Street, 

second yard above Sprnce street, Philadelphia. Coal 
from the best mines, expressly for family use, free from dust 


■VTEW BOOK STOBE for New Books, 134 

LLv Arch street, Philadelphia. THOMAS CURTIS invites 


affecting the interests of society and of a reformatory char¬ 
acter will be obtained soon as published. A great variety 
of Liberal Books, wholesale and retail. Any rare books im¬ 
ported from Europe. Engravings, Porte-roonnaies, Card 
Cases, Gold Pens and Pencils, &cf Persons residing in the 
country will have their orders promptly executed tf 

D | ■ jlGUERREO'lYPES-l—Broad bent & Co 

offer to those desiring pictures tbe best facilities in 
the art. Beautiful landscape, picturesque or plain back 


P HRENOLOGY — Removal. — William B. 

Elliott’s Institute and Museum is now at the spacious 
(Simes) building 3,59 Chestnut street above 12th, Philadel¬ 
phia. He has, in addition to Phrenological Books and 


Philadelphia Spring Goods. 

QHARPLESS BROTHERS, Philadelphia, 

KJ are receiving and opening daily Dress Goods of all the 
new fabrics. Silks, Foulards, Grenadines, Tissues Lawns 1 
Organdies, Zerlines, Bareges. Also, Alpacas, Mouselines, 
Poplins, Shawls, Silk, Crape, Cashmere, Brociie, Blankets, 
Flannels, Sheetings, Furnishing Goods, Irish Linens, Linen 
Drills, plain aryl best styles. Spring and SummerGoodsfor 
men anfi^boys, Vestings, Cloths, Cassimeres, Cashmaretts. 

D AGUERIffibtYTESr^tere^uqpes^ad 

Illuminated Heads, taken in the highest perfection. 
We warrant our pictures to be satisfactory to all wishing 
true representations of themselves andfriends. 

Special attention paid to children. Copies taken with 

We in vite aU to call and examine specimens at onr rooms, 
No. 340, S. E. corner of Tenth aud Market streets, Philadel¬ 
phia- HENRY C. PHILLIPS, 

PHEBE D. PHILLIPS. 

F amily flour store, No. 35 North 

Filth street, near Arch, Philadelphia. From this 
central c.stebKshment families may procure the finest qual- 

Rye* Buckwheat 8U ^^^^ 0 t mQS d de ^^^° dS ' ^® o< » 
fresh from the mills, defivered by an obliging porter, any¬ 
where iu the city and adjoining districts, or on board the 
different transportation lines leaving the city. 

VT „ CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N.^B. An assortment of choice Family Hams, both Jersey 

M OB BISON <fc GLEN N respeetfiiliy 

announce to the public that their Spring Style HATS 
are bow ready. Their manner of doing business is for cash 


aud other qualities proportionately low. Men’s and Boys* 
Soft Hats and Caps always on hand, suitable to the season 
Friends’ Hats made to. order. No. 41 N. Sixth St below 
Arch, Philadelphia. ’’ 

A LARGE assortment of SALAMANDER 

SAFES, of various sizes, always on hand, at No. 20 


vr N ,\ B - , S £ le for Butterworth’s celebrated Bank 

Vault and Door Locks. These locks bid defiance to all lock 


haring marked in figures, oneach article, the ve 


F H. SMITH, N. W. corner of Fourth and 

• and Chestnut street, Philadelphia.—Porte-Monnaies, 
Portfolios, Bankers’ Cases, Money Belts, Purses;, silver, 
pearl, papier-mache and shell Card Cases; Needle-hooks; 
Sewing-cases, with or without the furniture; mahogany, 
rosewood and leather-covered Writing:de.sks aud Dressing- 
cases, roll-up Writing cases for Travellers; als«. a handsome 
assortment of fancy and useful articles, fine French Perfu - 
mery, Combs, Brushes, Razor-strops, &c. &c. &c. 


J OHN W. CLOTHIER & Co., No. 52 N. 

Fourth st. (2d door below Arch), Phila., wholesale an 
retail Stationery, Blank Books, &e., which we will sell lower 
than the usual prices. English, French and American Cap 
Letter and Note Papers, Envelopes, Sealing Wax, plain and 
fancy Wafers of every description, very superior Gold and 
Steel Pens, Ink and Inkstands, Sand Boxes, Wafer Cups, 
Paper Weights, plain and fancy Pen-holders, Drawing Pen¬ 
cils and Books, Bristol Board, Tracing Paper, Impressu* 
Paper, Tissue Paper, &c. Visiting and Wedding Cards en« 
graved or written to order. Portmonnaies, Pocket Books! 
Portfolios, Card Cases, Bankers’ Cases, Diaries, &c. All 
kinds of Blank Books, Drafts, Deeds, Mortgages, &c. Redg 


Muse of all the Gifts and Graces ! 

Though the fields around us wither, 
There are ampler realms and spaces, 


—Putnam’s Monthly far February. 


246^S. o l^“?S;-240* 

Is now prepared to exhibit some decided Bargains in 
SEASONABLE DRY GOODS, 

Splendid new styles Dress Goods. 

Great Bargains in Black Silks. 

Fine Coburg Cloths, of the most desirable colours: 
French Merinoes and Plaid Catfimeresj 
Brocha Lo ng a nd Square Shawls; 

New Styles Woollen do. do. 


P ORTABLE DESK and DBESSING 

CASE Manufactory.—To ladies and gentlemen about b 


pressly for travelling purposes, great care and study having 
been expended to render each article truly a multum in 
parvo; also, his well-selected stock of imported and domestic 
Perfumery, of the best descriptions; Brushes of all kinds, 
of English and American manufacture; Combs and Razors, 


